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that Nature is so imperfect, as othenvise we 
should have no art at all Art is our spirited 
protest, our gallant attempt to teach Nature 
her proper place. As for the infimte variety 
of Nature, that is a pure myth It is not to be 
found m Nature herself It resides in the 
imagmation, or fancy, or culbvated blmdness of 
the man who looks at her * 

CvRiL. Well, you n^^ not look at the ^d- 
scape Yon can be on the gmss and smolje and 
talk. 

ViviAjr But Nature is so uncomfortable. 
Grass is hard and lumpy and damp, and full 
of dreadful black insects YTiy, even Moms’s 
poorest workman could make you a more com- 
fortable seat than the whole of Nature can. 
Nature pales before the furniture of ‘^the street 
which from Oxford has borrowed its name,’ as 
the poet you love so much once vilely phrased 
it. I don’t complam If Nature had been com- 
fortable, mankmd would never have invented 
architecture, and I prefer houses to the open 
air In a house we all feel of the proper pro- 
portions. Everything is subordmated to us, 
fashioned for our use and our pleasure. Egotism 
itself, which IS so necessary to a proper sense of 
human digmty, is entirely the result of mdoor 
life. Out of doors one becomes abstract and 
impersonal One’s mdmduality absolutely leaves 
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one. And then Nature is so indifferent, so 
unnppreciatnc Wheneicr I am Mnlkmg in the 
park here, I nhvavs feel that I am no more to 
her than the cattle that broiise on the slope, 
or the burdock that blooms m the ditch 
Nothing ‘IS* more caulcnt than that Nature 
hates Mind Tlunking is the most unhealthy 
thing ?h the vorld, and people die of it just ns 
thcy^die of any other ^li^casc Fortunately, in 
England at any rute, thought is not catching 
Our splendid physique as a people is entirely 
due to our national stupiditj I only hope we 
shall be able to keep this great histone bulwark 
of our happiness for many j ears to come , but I 
am afraid that we are beginning to be o\er- 
cducatcd , at least everybody who is incapable 
of leannng has taken to teaching — that is really 
what our enthusiasm for education has come to 
In the meanbme, jou had better go back to jour 
wearisome uncomfortable Nature, and leaie me 
to correct my proofs 

Cv niL. ^Y^tmg an nrhclc ! That is not veiy' 
consistent after what you have just said 

VrvuAN Who wants to be consistent ? The 
dullard and the doctnnaire, the tedious people 
who carry out their pnnciples to the bitter end 
of action, to the reduclio ad absurdum of practice 
Not I Like Emerson, I write over the door 
of my library the word * Whim ’ Besides, my 
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article is really a most salutary and valuable 
■warning If it is attended to, there may be a 
new Renaissance of Art 

Cyril. What is the subject^ 

Vivian I mtend to call it ‘ The Decay of 
Lymg A Protest,' ^ * 

CvTUL. Lymg ' I should have thought that 
our pohticians kept up that habit 

Vivian I assure yoi^tiat they do not. X^ey 
never nse beyond the level oPtausrepresenfation, 
and actually condescend to prove, to discuss, to 
argue How different from the temper of the 
true liar, -with his frank, fearless statements, his 
superb inesponsibihty, his healthy, natural dis- 
dam of proof of any kmd ' After all, what is a 
fine he ^ Simply that which is its own evidence 
If a man is sufficiently unimaginative to produce 
evidence in support of a he, he might just as 
well speak the truth at once No, the pohticians 
won’t do Somethmg may, perhaps, be urged 
on behalf of the Bar The mantle of the Sophist 
has fallen on its members Their feigned ardours 
and unreal rhetoric are delightful They can make 
the worse appear the better cause, as though 
they were ft'esh from Leontme schools, and 
have been known to wrest from reluctant juries 
tnuraphant verdicts of acquittal for their chents, 
even when those clients, as often happens, were 
clearly and umnistakeably innocent But they 
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nrc bncfctl bj the prosiic, nml arc not aslmmcd 
to appeal to precedent In spite of their 
endcniours, the truth udl out Newspapers, 
even, ha\e degenerated They may now be 
absolulclv relied upon One feels it as one 
wades through their columns It is always the 
unreadable that occurs I am afraid that there 
IS not much to be said in faioiir of cither the 
lawr^^r or tlie joumali?L ’ Besides, what I am 
pleading for is Lying in arE Shall I read you 
what I ha\ e wntten ^ It might do you a great 
deal of good 

CaniL. Certainly, if you gi\c me a cigarette 
Tlianks By the way, what magazine do you 
mtend it for * 

VmAN For the Hclrospeclivc Renew I think 
1 told aou that the elect had reaiacd iL 

CvniL. \Vliom do you mean by ‘the elect' ^ 
Vi\TA\ Oh, The Tired Hedonists, of course 
It IS a club to which I belong We are supposed 
to wear faded roses in our button-holes when we 
meet, and to have a sort of cult for Domitian 
I am afraid you are not eligible You are too 
fond of simple pleasures 

C\ luu I should be black-balled on the ground 
of animal spirits, I suppose? 

Vivian Probably Besides, you are a little 
too old We don’t admit anybody who is of 
the usual age 
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Cyhil. WeU, I should fancy you are all a good 
deal bored \vith each other 
Vivian We are That is one of the objects 
of the club Now, if you promise not to interrupt 
too often, I will read you my article 
Cyril. You will find me all attention 
Vivian (reading in a very clear, musical voice) 

' The Decay of L\UNa A Protest — One of 
the chief causes that fcan be assigned for the 
curiously commonplace character of most* of the 
literature of our age is undoubtedly the decay 
of hying as an art, a science, and a social 
pleasure The ancient historians gave us de- 
lightful fiction in the form of fact , the modern 
novelist presents us with dull facts under the 
guise of fiction The Blue-Book is rapidly 
becommg his ideal both for method and manner 
He has his tedious document humain, his miser- 
able httle com de la creation, into v bich he peers 
with his microscope. He is to be found at the 
Librairie Nationale, or at the British Museum, 
shamelessly reading up his subject. He has not 
even the courage of other people’s ideas, but 
insists on going directly to hfe for everything, 
and ultimately, between encyclopEcdias and 
personal experience, he comes to the ground, 
having drawn his types from the family circle 
or from the weekly washerwoman, and having 
acqmred an amount of useful infoiauation from 
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which tic\cr, c\cn m his most mcchlalive 
moments, can he thoroughly free himself 

‘The loss that results to lilenture m geneml 
from this false ideal of our time cm hardly be 
oiercstimated People ln\e a careless way of 
talking*nbont a “'bom liar," just as they talk 
about a “bom poet," But m both cases they 
ire avrong Lying and poetry are arts — arts, as 
Plato saw, not unconiicyted with each other — 
and ^tliey rcqmr* the most careful study, the 
most disinterested deiotion Indeed, they have 
their technique, just as the more material arts 
of painting and sculpture have, their subtle 
secrets of form and colour, their craft-mystenes, 
their deliberate arhstie methods As one knows 
the poet by his fine music, so one can recognise 
the liar by his rich rhy thmic utterance, and m 
neither case will the casual inspiration of the 
moment suffice Here, ns elsewhere, practice 
must precede perfection But in modem days 
while the fashion of avriting poetry has become 
far too common, and should, if possible, be dis- 
couraged, the fashion of lying has almost fallen 
into disrepute Many a young man starts m 
life with a natural gift for exaggeration which, 
if nurtured m congenial and sympathetic sur- 
roundings, or by the imitation of the best 
models, might grow into something really great 
and wonderful But, as a rule, he comes to 
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notlimg He either falls into careless habits of 
accuracj 

CvEiL. My dear felloir ! 

VrvTAN Please don’t mtermpt in tbe middle 
of a sentence. ' He either falls into careless 
habits of accuracy, or takes to freqoeilting the 
society of the aged and the 'well-mfonned Both - 
things are equally fatal to his imagination, ^ 
mdeed they rvould he^fgfal to the imagin'^on 
of anybody, and in a short tioie he dev^ops a 
morbid and unhealthy faculty of tmth-tellmg, 
begins to verify all statements made in hi<; pre- 
sence, has no hesitation in contradictmg people 
■who are much younger than himself, and often 
ends by amtmg novels arhich are so hfelike 
that no one can possibly beheve in their proha- 
bihty This is no isolated instance that Tve are 
givmg It IS simply one example out of many , 
and if something cannot be done to check, or at 
least to modify, our monstrous ivorship of facts. 
Art vail become sterile, and beauty vail pass 
away from the land 

Even Mr Robert Louis Stei enson, that 
dehghtful master of dehcate and fanciful prose, 

IS tamted with this modem vice, for we know 
positively no other name for it There is such a 
thmg as robbmg a story of its reality bv trymg 
to make it too true and The Black Attotv is so 
martisbc as not to contain a single anachronism 
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to lioisl. of, while the tnn';fonn'ilion of Dr 
Jclvjll rcntli dnopcroiiilj liKc nn cxpcnmciil 
out of the Lr-off Ac for Mr Rider Hnppnrtl, 
who re*!!!) lins, or lind once, tlic mnkinpc of n 
perfectly mipnificcnl hnr, he >•> now co nfmul of 
hting cif-^ peeled of gcninc ihnt when he docc 
tell us anyllilng mnrvcllouc, he feels hound to 
nlvcnt n pcrsonnl rcmmisecnec^ nnd to put it 
inlo^a footnote ns n kiwd ^f cov nrdly corrohom- 
t>on ,Kor arc oi«- other noichsLcmuch heller 
Mr Henry, Tamos wntcc fiction ns if it were n 
painful duly, nnd wastes upon menn motnes nnd 
imperceptible “points of mcw" his neat hternrj' 
style, his felicitous phrases, his swift nnd caustic 
satire Mr Hnll Came, it is true, nims nt the 
grandiose, but then he svntcs nt the top of his 
voice He is so loud that one cannot henr what 
he says Mr James Paj*n is nn ndept in the art 
of concealing svhnt is not worth finding He 
hunts doivn the obvious with the enthusiasm of 
a short-sighted detective As one turns oi er the 
pages, the suspense of the author becomes nlmost 
unbearable. The horses of Mr William Black’s 
phaeton do not soar towards the sun They 
merely frighten the sky at evening into violent 
chromolithographic effects On seeing them 
approach, the peasants take refuge in dialect 
Mrs Ohphnnt prattles pleasantly about curates, 
lawn-tennis parties, domesticity, and other w ean- 
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some things Mr hlanon Cra'wford has immo- 
lated himself upon the altar of local colour He 
IS like the lady m the French comedy who keeps 
talkmg about "le heau ciel dTtahe.” Besides 
he has fallen mto the bad habit of uttenng 
moral platitudes He is always telKn^ us that 
to be good is to be good, and that to be bad is 
to be wicked. At times he is almost eddying 
Hoheri Elsmere is of« csurse a masterpiecje — a 
masterpiece of the “genre tnnuyeus,” t^e one 
form of hteratnre that the English people seems 
thoroughly to enjoy A thoughtful young foend 
of ours once told us that it remmded him of the 
sort of conversation that goes on at a meat tea 
m the house of a senous Nonconformist family, 
and we can qmte bebeve it. Indeed it is only 
m England that such a book could be produced. 
England is the home of lost ideas As for that 
great and daily mcreasmg school of novelists for 
whom the sun always rises m the East-End, the 
only thmg that can be said about them is that 
they find life crude, and leave it raw. 

'In France, though nothing so deliberately 
tedious as Robert Elsmere has been produced, 
things are not much better M Guy de Mau- 
passant, with his keen mordant irony and his 
hard vivid style, strips life of the few poor rags 
that still cover her, and shows us foul sore and 
festermg wound He wntes lund httle tragedies 
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mvh ch c\crTlK)J\ is ntliculous, lutlcr comedies 
nt ivhich one cinnot Hugh for \cn tenrs. 
M ZoH, true to the loflj principle lint he lays 
doTvn m one of hts pronuncnraicntos on htem- 
ture, " L’homme dc genic n'a jamnis d'espnt,'* is 
dclcrmiTicd to sliow that, if he has not got 
gcniuCj he can at least he dull And hoiv vrcll 
he succeeds * He is not arithont power Indeed 
at iimeSj as in Gcnt*a»/, there is something 
almost epic in Pis work. But his work is 
entirely wrong from beginning to end, and 
wrong not on the ground of morals, but on the 
ground of art From any ethical standpoint it 
IS just what it should be. The author is per- 
fectly truthful, and describes things exactly as 
they happen, tMiat more can any moralist 
desire? We have no sympathy at all with the 
moral indignation of our time against M Zola 
It IS simply the indignation of Tartuffc on being 
exposed. But from the standpoint of art, what 
can be said m favour of the author of L’Assom- 
trenr, Kana and Pot-Bomllc^ Nothing Mr 
Ruskin once described the characters in George 
Ehotsnoiels as being hke the savccpings of a 
Pentonville omnibus, but M Zola’s characters 
are much worse They have their dreary vices, 
and their drearier virtues The record of their 
lives is absolutely without interest. Who cares 
what happens to them ^ In literature we require 
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distmctiorij cliann, beauty and imaginative power 
We don’t want to be harrowed and disgusted 
with an account of the doings of the lower 
orders M Daudet is better He has ivit, a 
liglit touch and an amusing style But he has 
lately committed hterary suicide Noliody can 
possibly care for Delobelle "with his "I] faut 
luttcr pour I'art/’ or for Valmajour with his 
eternal refrain about ihd- nightingale, or fos the 
poet in JacI with his " mots cAiels,” now that we 
have learned from Vtngi Ans de via Fte hlhrmrc 
that these characters were taken directly from 
life. To us they seem to have suddenly lost all 
their vitahty, all the few qualities they ever 
possessed The only real people are the people 
who never existed, and if a novelist is base 
enough to go to life for his personages he 
should at least pretend that they are creations, 
and not boast of them as copies The justifica- 
tion of a character m a novel is not that other 
persons are what they are, but that the author 
is what he IS Otherwise the novel is not a 
work of art As for M Paul Bourget, the 
master of the roman psychologtquc, he commits 
the error of imagining that the men and women 
of modem life are capable of being infinitely 
annljscd for an innumcnblc senes of chapters 
In point of fact what is interesting about people 
in good societj — and M Bourget raicly moves 
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ont of tlie rntilKturp St. Gcrrmin, cj:ccpt to 
CO nc to I/intlon, — {<; the tlml cnch one of 

(Jjc.n nnr*, no* the mHt\ tint lie*, hehtrul the 
ni’*,I„ It n n hnmilntinc confc‘''iion, hnl we 
're nil of in nmte out of tlic >iamc <;tnn In 
riUlnlTlHcrc n romclinmrof Ilnmlct, In Hninlct 
there is not a little of 1 nlstnff The fat Kniqht 
Ins hn moods of mclnticlioh, anil llic sonn/: 
pTn^e hn moments of«coarsc humour ^\hcrc 
w 0 iliiTcr from each tithcr n purch in nccitlcntnls 
m drc'^s, manner, tone of \oicc, religious opinions, 
perso lal appearance, Inchs of linliit and the Iil.c 
The more one nnal}scs people, llic more nil 
rtasons for nmUsis disappear Sooner or Inter 
one comes to Uint dreadful uniicrsal thing called 
human nature Indeed, ns nn} one who Ins ever 
w-orl cd among the poor Knows onl^ loo avcl), 
the hrolhtrhood of man is no mere poet's drenin, 
it Is a most depressing nnd humihnting rtaht} , 
and if a avnlcr insists upon nnnhBiiig tiic upper 
classes, he might just ns well wntc of mntcli- 
girls nnd coslcnnoiigtrs nt once ' However, mj 
dear Cjnl, I will not dctnin jou nny further just 
here I quite admit that modern novels Iinic 
mnny good points All I insist on is thnt, ns a 
class, the) arc quite unreadable 

Cs niu Tlint is certainly a very grave qualifica- 
tion, but I must say that I think jou are rather 
unfair in some of your strictures I like The 
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Shakespeare — Touchstone, I think — talks about 
a man who is always breaking his shins over liis 
own wit, and it seems to me that this might 
serve as the basis for a criticism of Meredith’s 
method But whatever he is, he is not a realist 
Or rathei*! would say that he is a child of realism 
who IS not on speaking terms with his father 
By deliberate choice lie has made himself a 
romanticist He has refused to bow the knee to 
Baal, lyid after all,«e\ en if the man’s fine spmt 
did not revolt agamst the noisy assertions of 
reabsm, his style would be qmte sufficient of 
itself to keep bfe at a respectful distance By 
its means he has planted round his garden a 
hedge full of thorns, and red with wonderful 
roses As for Balzac, he was a most remarkable 
combination of the artistic temperament with the 
scientific spirit. The latter he bequeathed to his 
disaples The former was entirely his own The 
difference between such a book as M Zola’s 
L’Assommoir and Balzac’s Jlbtstons Perdues is the 
difference between unimagmative reabsm and 
imaginative reahty 'All Balzac’s characters,’ 
said Baudelaire, ' are gifted with the same ardour 
of life that animated himself All his fictions 
are as deeply coloured as dreams Each mind is 
a weapon loaded to the muzzle with will The 
very sculhons have genius ' A steady course of 
Balzac reduces our living friends to shadows, and 
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our acquaintances to the shadows of shades His 
characters have a kind of fervent fiery-coloured 
existence They dominate us, and defy scepti- 
cism One of the greatest tragedies of my life 
IS the death of Lucicn de Rubemprd It is a 
gnef from which I have never been dole com- 
pletely to nd myself It haunts me in my 
moments of pleasure I remember it when I 
laugh But Balzac ino more a realist than 
Holbem was He created hfic, he did no<- copy 
it. I admit, however, that he set far too high 
a value on modernity of form, and that, con- 
sequently, there is no book of his that, as an 
artistic masterpiece, can rank mth SalammhS or 
Esmond, or The Clotsicr and ike Hearth, or the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne 

Cyril. Do you object to modernity of form, then? 

Vivian Yes It is a huge pnee to pay for a 
very poor result. Pure modernity of form is 
always somewhat vulgarising It eannot help 
being so The public imagme that, because they 
are mterested m their immeihate surroundmgs. 
Art should be mterested in them also, and should 
take them as her subject matter But the mere 
fact that they are mterested m these things 
makes them unsmtable subjects for Art The 
only beautiful things, as somebody once said, are 
the thmgs that do not concern us As long as a 
thing is useful or necessary to us, or affects us in 
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part of 

envirccrrent in Triicn Lre, it is oriside 
tire proper spEere of rrt. To art's snbject-Eirtter 
TTesEoridbemoreorlessirdirerenE WesEoridj 
at cr^ rafe, irriTe no preferences, no prejcdices. 
no pmnsm feeling of cny sind. It is emcEy 
becarse Hecnbc is nothing to ns rhnt fcersorro" s 
are sncE sn ndnnmbie srotrre for a trasrecr. I 
CO not.Eno — snyr^iig in tne rdiole iilstory of 
Inenitnre sadder thnn tire crtistir career cf CZinries 
Bec.de. Ee TTzots one 'becniifci bock. TEr Crdjfer 
cnd tdr Ecrric. a broY as mncdi aboTe EcmrE as 
Brrrsi s sbore Encfrf Errmfc. and Trasted tne 
rest of ins iife in c foolish attempr to be nrcdem, 
to crcTTphohc cttsntinn to the stare of orr convict 
prisrrsr and the rrancgemen a of onr privnre 
lunatic asptnnrs. Carnes DicLens sees cenressinn' 
enough in aB ccnscience vrhen he trieii to amuse 
cur spmpathy for the victims of the poor-Em 
adrrnuisiraticn: but CZrardes Eead^ an artist, a 
ssdioEr. a vrith a true sense of cean^j ragtag 

run panmmeteer or a sensatronal 
^Vt— „ Pq- angels to veep 
ever. EeLeve nre. ray dear CyrrL ruedermty cf 
frm and rucaemirvef subject-matter are entirely 
and absolutely vreng. We have mistahen the 

^ td2 Q*" *p p 
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Musesj and spend onr days in the sordid streets 
and hideons suburbs of onr vile cities ivhen fre 
should be out on the hillside vnth Apollo 
Certainly vre are a degraded race, and ha\ e sold 
our birthright for a mess of facts 

CvniL. There is something in whA vou say, 
and there is no doubt that y hateier amusement 
me may find in reading a purely model novels me 
have rarely any arti^ic^leasure in re-reading it 
And this IS perhaps the best-rough test pf mhat 
is hterature and mhat is not If one cannot 
enjoy reading a book over and over again, there 
IS no use readmg it at all But mhat do you 
say about the return to Life and Nature ' This 
IS the panacea that is almays being recommended 
to us. 

VrvLi> I mill read you vhat I say on that 
subject The passage comes later on in the 
article, but I may as mell gii e it to you 
now . — 

^ The popular cry of our time is "Let us return 
to Xafe and Nature , they mill recreate -Art for 
us, and send the red blood coursmg through her 
veins , they miU shoe her feet mith smiftness and 
make her hand strong ” But, alas ' me are mis- 
taken m our amiable and mell-meanmg efibrts 
Nature is almays behmd the age. And as for 
Lafe, she is the solvent that breaks up Art, the 
enemy that lays maste her house.' 
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Cvrau Whit do jou mean by saying that 
Nitnrc is always behind the age * 

Wellj perhaps that is rather cryptic 

Int I mem is this If we like Nature to mean 
mturil simple insbiict as opposed to self-conscious 
culture, the w ork produced under this influence 
is always old-f.ishioned, antiquated, and out of 
dale One touch of Nature may make the whole 
world km, but two touclfes^f Nature will destroy 
any work of iVrt, • If, on the other hand, we 
regard Nature as the collection of phenomena 
external to man, people only discover in her 
w hat they bring to her She has no suggestions 
of her own Wordsworth went to the lakes, but 
he was never a lake poet He found in stones 
the sermons he had already hidden there. He 
went moralising about the district, but liis good 
work was produced when lie returned, not 
to Nature but to poetry' Poetry gave him 
‘ Laodomn/ and the fine sonnets, and the great 
Ode, such ns it is Nature gave him ‘Martha 
Ray' and ‘Peter Bell,' and the address to Mr 
Wilkinson's spade. 

CvruL. I think that view might be questioned 
I am rather inclined to believe in ' the impulse 
from a vernal wood,' though of course the artistic 
value of such an impulse depends entirely on the 
kind of temperament that receives it, so that the 
return to Nature would come to mean simply the 
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advance to a great personality You ■would agree 
avith that, I fancy However, proceed with jour 
article 

ViMAN (reading) 'Art begins ivith abstract 
decoration, Tvith purely imagmalw e and plcasui- 
able work dealing ivith what is unreal and non- 
e-ustent This is the first stage Then Life 
becomes fascinated wnth this new ivonder, and 
asks to be admitted i^itO'the charmed circl^ Art 
takes life as part of her rough material, recreates 
it, and refashions it m fresh forms, is absolutely 
indifferent to fact, invents, imagmes, dreams, and 
keeps between herself and reality the im- 
penetrable barner of beautiful style, of decorative 
or ideal treatment The third stage is when 
Life gets the upper hand, and drives Art out into 
the wulderness That is the true decadence, and 
it IS from this that we are now suffering 

‘ Take the case of the Enghsh drama At first 
m the hands of the monks Dramatic Art was 
abstract, decorative and mythological Then she 
enlisted Life in her service, and usmg some of 
life’s e-^ternal forms, she created an entirely new 
race of bemgs, whose sorrows w ei c more terrible 
than any sorrow man has ever felt, whose joys 
were keener than lover’s joys, who had the rage 
of the Titans and the calm of the gods, who had 
monstrous and marvellous sms, monstrous and 
marvellous virtues To them she gave a language 
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ditTc’“ent from th'it of ccIliI use, a lanpicjrc full 
of resonant mure and rn-cet rlirlhm m^de statclv 
Im solemn cadcrcc or made delicate b_r fancifnl 
rbrme, JcT-cUed mth aronuerful •words and 
cr-iched -vnth lo^ diction She clothed her 
children m strange i-iirent and cave them 
mas'ks and at her b duing the rnCqne •world 
rose from its marble tomb A new Ctsar stalked 
thresh the streets ol* n»en Dome, and •with 
purp'e sad ana fia*c-led oars another Cleopatra 
passed up the river to Antoch Old mvth and 
legend ard cream took shape and substance 
Histo-y vras entindv re-avntlen, and there Tr>s 
hardlv one of the dram.atisls •who did rot recognise 
that the object of Art is not simple truth but 
complex beantv In this thev were pcrfectlv 
right- -\-t itself IS realiv a fo-m of exaggerabon ; 
and selection, ■which is the very spnt of art, is 
nothing mom than an mtensided mode of over- 
emphasis. 

‘ But Life soon shattered the perfeebon of the 
form. Even m Shakespeare vre can see the be- 
ginning of the end. It sho-ws itself by the 
gradual breaking-np of the blank-verse m the 
later plays, by the predominance given to prose, 
and by the ovc-importance assigned to character- 
isation. The passages m Shakespeare — and they 
are many — -where the language is nneouth, 
vulgar, exaggerated, fantastic, obscene even, are 
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entirely due to Life calling for an echo of her 
own voice, and rejecting tlic mtcncntion of 
beautiful style, through which alone should life be 
suffered to find expression Shakespeare is not 
by any means a flawless artist He is too fond of 
going directly to life, and borroning life's natural 
utterance He forgets that when Art surrenders 
her imaginative medium she surrenders eveiy- 
thmg Goethe says,<softicwhere — ,, 

In dcr Besohrankung zeigt sick erst der Meistcr, 

'‘It is in workmg within limits that the master 
reveals himself,” and the limitation, the very 
condition of any art is stjlc However, wc 
need not linger any longer over Shakespeare’s 
realism The Tempest is the most perfect of 
palinodes All that we desired to point out Mas, 
that the magnificent m ork of the Eb/nbethan and 
Jacobean artists contained within itself the seeds 
of its own dissolution, and that, if it drew some of 
its strength from using life ns rough material, it 
drew all its weakness from using life as an artistic 
method As the inevitable result of this sub- 
stitution of an imitative for a creative medium, 
this surrender of an imaginative form, we have 
the modem English melodrama. The characters 
in these plays talk on the stage exactly ns they 
would talk off it , they have neither aspirations 
nor aspirates , they are taken directly from life 
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nnd reproduce its vulgarity down to the smallest 
detail, they present the gait, manner, costume 
and accent of real people , they m onld pass 
unnoticed m a third-class railway carnage And 
yet how wearisome the plays are ' They do not 
succeed in producing even that impression of 
reality at which they aim, and which is their 
only reason for existing As a method, realism 
IS a complete failure. « ^ 

*W^at IS true alvut the drama and the novel 
IS no less true about those arts that we call the 
decoratwe arts The whole history of these arts 
m Europe is the record of the struggle between 
Onentalism, with its frank rejection of mutation, 
its love of artistic convention, its dishke to the 
actual representation of any object m Nature, 
and our own imitative spirit Wheiever the 
former has been paramount, as m Byzantium, 
Sialy and Spam, by actual contact, or in the rest 
of Europe by the influence of the Crusades, we 
have had beautiful and imaginative work in 
which the visible things of life are transmuted 
into artistic conventions, and the things that 
Life has not are invented nnd fashioned for her 
dehght. But wherever we have returned to Life 
and Nature, our work has always become vulgar, 
common and umnterestmg Modem tapestry, 
with its aerial effects, its elaborate perspective 
its broad expanses of waste sky, its faithful and 
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labonous reabsm, has no beauty Tvhatsoever 
The pictonal glass of Germany is absolutely 
detestable We are beginning to iveave possible 
carpets in England, but only because we ha\e 
returned to the method and spint of the East 
Our mgs and carpets of twenty years ago, with 
their solemn depressing truths, their mane 
worship of Nature, their sordid reproductions 
of visible objects, havf become, even to the 
Philistine, a source of laughter A cufeured 
Mahomedan once remarked to us, “ You Clinsbans 
are so occupied in misinterpreting the fourth 
commandment that you ha\e never thought of 
making an artistic appheabon of the second-’’ 
He was perfectly nght, and the whole truth of 
the matter is this Tlie proper school to learn 
art m is not Life but Art ' 

And now let me read you a passage which 
seems to me to settle the qiieshon very com- 
pletely 

'It was not alwajs thus We need not say 
anything about the poets, for they, with the 
unfortunate exception of Mr Wordsworth, Iiavc 
been reallj faithful to their high mission, and 
are universally recognised as being absolntel} 
unreliable But in the works of Herodotus, who, 
m spite of the shallow and ungenerous attempts 
of modem sciolists to verify his history, may 
justly be called the “ Father of Lies ” , m the 
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ptibli<:licd ‘:[iccclies of Ciccro nnd tlie biographies 
of Suetonius, m Tacitus at bis best; m Pliny’s 
Nalurnt History , in Hanno’s Pcnp/iis , in nil the 
cnrlv chronicles , in the Lives of the Saints , m 
Froissait and Sir Thomas Maloiy , in the travels 
of Marco *Polo, m Olaus Magnus, and Aldro- 
landus, and Conrad Lycostliencs, with his magni- 
ficent Prodtgjontm ct Oflatlortm CJiromcon , in the 
autoljiogriphj of Bem^nijto Cellini , m the 
memoirs of Cosancfva, in Defoe’s History of Ihc 
Plngiic , in Boswell’s Ltfc of Johnson , in 
Napoleon’s despatches, and in the works of our 
own Carljlc, whose French Pcvolulion is one of 
the most fascinating histoncal novels ever 
UTittcn, facts are either kept in their proper 
subordinate position, or else entirely excluded 
on the general ground of dulness Now, every- 
thing is changed Facts are not merely finding 
a footing-place in history, but they are usurping 
the domain of Fancy, and have invaded the 
kingdom of Romance Their chillmg touch is 
over everything They arc vulgansmg mankind 
The crude commercialism of Araenca, its matenal- 
ising spirit, its indifference to the poetical side 
of things, and its lack of imagination and of high 
unattainable ideals, are entirely due to that 
country having adopted for its national hero a 
man who, according to his oivn confession, was 
incapable of telling a he, and it is not too much 
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to say that the story of George Washington and 
the cherry-tree has done more harm, and m a 
shorter space of time, than any other moral tale 
m the -whole of literature ’ 

Cyrii.. hly dear boy > 

Vivian I assure j’ou it is the case* and the 
amusing part of the -whole thing is that the 
stoiy of the chcn-j’-tree is an absolute myth 
Ho-wever, you must^ nSt think that I ana too 
despondent about the nrtisttc future cither of 
Amenca or of our own country Listen to 
this — 

'That some change will take place before 
this century has dra-wn to its close -we haie no 
doubt -whatsoever Bored by the tedious and 
improving conversation of those who have neither 
the "Wit to exaggerate nor the genius to romance, 
tired of the intelligent person -whose remini- 
scences are always based upon memory, whose 
statements are invariably limited by probability, 
and who is at any time hable to be corroborated 
by the merest Philistme i\ho happens to be 
present. Society sooner or later must return to 
its lost leader, the cultured and fascinating bar 
Who he was who first, without ever havmg gone 
out to the rude chase, told the wandering 
cavemen at sunset how he had dragged the 
Megatherium from the purple darkness of its 
jasper cave, or slam tlie Mammoth m single 
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combat and bronglit back its gilded tusks, ive 
cannot tell, and not one of our modem anthro- 
pologists, for all their much-boasted science, has 
had the ordinary courage to tell us Whatever 
ivas his name or race, he certainly -was the true 
founder of social mtercourse For the aim of 
the bar is simply to charm, to delight, to give 
pleasure He is the very basis of civilised 
socie^, and n ithout hitrf a dinner-party, even at 
the mansions of th^ great, is as dull as a lecture 
at the Royal Society, or a debate at the 
Incorporated Authors, or one of Mr Bumnnd’s 
farcical comedies 

'Nor inll he be "welcomed by society alone 
Art, brenkmg from the prison-house of realism, 
mil run to greet him, and will kiss his false, 
beautiful bps, kno'wing that he alone is m posses- 
sion of the great secret of all her manifestations, 
the secret that Truth is entirely and absolutely 
a matter of style, while Lofe — poor, probable, 
uninteresting human life — tired of repeatmg 
herself for the benefit of Mr Herbert Spencer, 
scientific historians, and the compilers of statistics 
m general, "will follow meekly after him, and try 
to reproduce, m her o-wn simple and untutored 
way, some of the marvels of which he talks 

‘No doubt there will always be critics who, 
like a certain writer m the Saturday Eevierv, will 
gravely censure the teller of fairy tales for his 
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defective knoNv ledge of natural history^ who will 
measure imaginative work by their own lack of 
any imaginahve facultj , and will hold up their 
ink-stained hands in horror if some honest 
gentleman, who has never been farther than the 
yew-trees of his own garden, pens a Yascmatmg 
book of travels like Sir John Mandeville, or, like 
great Raleigh, writes a whole history of the 
world, without knewitig anything whatsoever 
about the past To excuse themselves they will 
try and sheltei under the shield of him nho 
made Prospero the magician, and gave him 
Caliban and Ariel as his servants, ivho heard the 
Tritons blowmg their horns round the coral 
reefs of the Enchanted Isle, and the fames 
singmg to each other m a wood near Athens, 
who led the phantom kings in dim procession 
across the misty Scottish heath, and hid Hecate 
in a cave with the weird sisters They will call 
upon Sliakespcare — they always do — and will 
quote that hackneyed passage forgettmg that 
this unfortunate aphorism about Art holding 
the mirror up to Nature, is deliberately said by 
Hamlet m order to convince the bystanders of 
his absolute insanity in all art-matters ' ^ 

Cl niu Ahem 1 Another cigarette, please. 

Vivian My dear fellow, whateier you may 
saj, it is merely a dramatic utterance, and no 
more represents Shakespeare’s real views upon 
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nrt tlnii the speeches of lago represent his real 
ricAss upon monils But let me get to (he end 
of the passage 

'Art finds her own perfection within, imd not 
outside of, herself She is not to be judged by 
any evtcriSnl standard of resemblance She is a 
\eil, rather than a mirror She has flowers tliat 
no forests know of, birds that no woodland 
possesses She makes ai^ luimakcs many w orlds, 
and can draw tin? moon from heaven with a 
scarlet thread Piers arc the "forms more real 
than h\ing man,” and hers the great archetypes 
of which things that have existence are but 
unfinished copies Nature has, in her eyes, no 
laws, no uniformity She can work miracles at 
her will, and when she calls monsters from the 
deep they come She can bid the almond-tree 
blossom in winter, and send the snow upon the 
npe cornfield At her word the frost lays its 
silver finger on the burning mouth of June, and 
the Winged lions creep out from the hollows of 
the Lydian hills The dryads peer from the 
thicket as she passes by, and the brown fauns 
smile strangely at her when she comes near 
them She has hawk-faced gods that worship 
her, and the centaurs gallop at her side ' 

CyiuL. I hke that I can see it Is that the 
end? 

Vivian No There is one more passage, but 
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it IS purely practical It simply suggests some 
methods by lyhich we could renve this lost art 
of Lymg 

C^TUL Wellj before you read it to mcj I 
should like to ask you a question ^\Tiat do 
you mean by saymg that life, 'pooi^ probable, 
unmterestmg human hfe,’ -will try to reproduce 
the marvels of art? I can quite imderstand 
your objection to art bftmg treated as a mrroi 
You think it would reduce gtmus to the position 
of a cracked looking-glass But you don’t mean 
to say that you senously beheie that Life 
imitates Art, that Life m fact is the mirror, and 
Art the reality ? 

VmAN Ceitainly I do Paradox though it 
may seem — and paradoxes are always dangerous 
thmgs — ^it IS none the less true that Life 
imitates art far more than Airt imitates life. 
We have all seen m our own day in England 
how a certam cunous and fascmating type of 
beauty, mvented and emphasised by two 
unagmative pamters, has so mfluenced Life 
that whenever one goes to a pniate view or 
to an arbsbc salon one sees, here the mysfac 
eyes of Rossetti’s dream, the long ivory throat, 
the strange square-cut jaw, the loosened 
shadowy hair that he so ardently loved, there 
the sweet maidenhood of ‘The Golden Stair,' 
the blossom-like mouth and weary lovelmess of 
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merely produce health, they do not produce 
beauty For this, Art Is required, and the true 
disciples of the great artist are not his studio- 
iraitatorSj but those nho become hke his works 
of art, be they plastic as m Greek days, or 
pictorial as m modern times, in a Vord, Life 
IS Art’s best. Art's only pupil 
As it IS witli the visible arts, so it is mth 
literature The mojt (Avious and the vulgarest 
form m which tins is shoiwi is m the case of 
the silly boys who, after readmg the adventures 
of Jack Sheppard or Dick Turpm, pillage the 
stalls of unfortunate apple-women, break into 
sweet-shops at mght, and alarm old gentlemen 
who are returmng home from the city by leap- 
ing out on them m suburban lanes, wth black 
masks and unloaded revolvers This mterestmg 
phenomenou, which always occurs after the 
appearance of a new edition of either of the 
books I have alluded to, is usually attributed to 
the influence of hterature on the imagination- 
But this IS a mistake The imagmation is 
essentially creative, and always seeks for a new 
fonn. The boy-burglar is simply the mentable 
result of life's nmtative instmct He is Fact, 
occupied as Fact usually is, wath trymg to re- 
produce Fiction, and what we see lu hun is 
repeated on an e\tended scale throughout the 
whole of hfe Schopenhauer has analysed the 
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pessimism that cliaractenses modem thought, 
but Hnmlct invented it. The world has become 
sad because n puppet was once melancholy 
The Nihilist, that strange mart}T who has no 
faith, who goes to the stake without enthu- 
siasm, and dies for what he docs not believe in, 
IS a purel} literary product. He was invented 
by TourgeniefT, and completed b^ Dostoiefiski 
llobeyiierre came out oC the pages of Rousseau 
ns surel} as the People’s Palace rose out of the 
dtbns of a novel Literature always anticipates 
life It docs not copy it, but moulds it to its 
purpose The nmeteenth century, as we know 
it, IS largely an invention of Balzac. Our 
Luciens de Rubempr6, our Rastignacs, and De 
Marsays made their first appearance on the 
stage of the Comiiie Hvmatrtc We are merely 
carrymg out, with footnotes and unnecessary 
additions, the whim or fancy or creative vision 
of a great novelist I once asked a lady, who 
knew Thackeray mbraately, whether he had 
had any model for Becky Sharp She told me 
that Becky was an invention, but that the idea 
of the character had been partly suggested by a 
governess who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington Square, and was the compamon of 
a very selfish and nch old woman I inquired 
what became of the governess, and she replied 
that, oddly enough, some years after the 
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appeirance of Vanilij Fair, she ran away with 
the nephew of the lady with whom she was 
Iivmg, and for a short time made a great splash 
in society, qmte in Mrs Raiv don Crawley’s style, 
and entirely by Mrs llawdon Crawley’s methods 
Ultimately she came to grief, disa^eaied to 
the Continent, and used to be occasionally seen 
at Monte Carlo and othei gambhng places The 
noble gentleman fr^m** whom the same ^great 
sentimentalist drew Coloneh Newcome died, a 
few months after The Netveomes had reached a 
fourth edition, with the word ‘ Adsum ’ on his 
lips Shortly after Mr Stevenson published his 
cunous psychological story of transformation, a 
friend of mine, called Mr H}de, was m the 
north of London, and being anxious to get to a 
railway station, took what he thought would be 
a short cut, lost his way, and found himself in a 
network of mean, evil-looking streets Feehng 
rather nervous he began to w alk extremely fast, 
when suddenly out of an aichway ran a child 
right between his legs It fell on the pavement, 
he tripped over it, and trampled upon it. Bemg 
of course very much fiightened and a little 
hurt, it began to scream, and in a few seconds 
the whole street was full of rough people who 
came pourmg out of the houses like ants They 
surrounded him, and asked him his name He 
was just about to give it when he suddenly re- 
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raembered the openiug mcideiit in Mr Stc\cn- 
son's storj" He was so filled Mitli horror at 
hiving realised m his own person that tcmble 
and well-wnttcn scene, md at having done 
iccidentall}', tliough m fact, what the Mr Hjdc 
of fiction had done with dehberate intent^ that 
he ran away as hard as he could go He was, 
howeser, very closely followed, and fimlly he 
took refuge in a surge>y, the door of which 
happened to be op«n, where he explained to a 
}oung assistant, Avho happened to be there, 
evacUj what had occurred Ihe humanitarian 
crowd were induced to go away on his giving 
them a small sum of money, and as soon as the 
coast was clear he left. As he passed out, the 
name on the brass door-plate of the surgery 
caught his eye. It was ‘Jelijll’ At least it 
should have been 

Here the imitation, as far as it went, w’as of 
course accidentaL In the followmg case the 
imitation was self-conscious In the year 1879, 
just after I had left Oxford, I met at a reception 
at the house of one of the Foreign Mmisters 
a woman of very curious exotic beauty We 
became great fnends, and were constantlj 
together And yet what interested me most in 
her was not her beauty, but her character, her 
entire vagueness of character She seemed to 
have no personality at all, but simply the possi- 
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bility of manj tjpcs Sometime'; she ^\oulcl 
give herself up entuely to nrt, tuni her dramng- 
room into a studio, and spend U\o or three da^s 
a week at picture galleries or museums Then 
slic would lake to attending racc-mcctings, wear 
the most horsey clotlics, and talk aboUt nothing 
but betting She abandoned religion for mes- 
merism, mesmerism for politics, and politics for 
the melodramatic excitements of philanthrop} 
In fact, she a\as a kind of Proteus, and as much 
a failure in all her transformations as was that 
wondrous sea-god when Odysseus laid hold of 
him One day a serial began in one of the 
French magazines At that time I used to 
lead serial stones, and I well remember the 
shock of surprise I felt when I came to the 
descnption of the heroine She was so like my 
fnend that I brought her the magazine, and 
she recognised herself in it immediately, and 
seemed fascinated by the resemblance. I should 
tell you, by the way, that the story was trans- 
lated from some dead Russian writer, so that 
the author had not taken his tjpc from my 
friend Well, to put the matter briefly, some 
months afterwards I was in Venice, and finding 
the magazine in the reading-room of the hotel, 
I took it up casually to see what had become 
of the heroine It was a most piteous tale, as 
the girl had ended by running aw ay mth a man 
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absolutely inferior to her, not mcrcl} in social 
station, but in character and intellect also I 
Nvrote to my friend that excning about my vlO^\s 
on John Bellini, and the admirable lees at 
rionan’s, and the artistic i alue of gondolas, but 
added a postscript to the ellcct that her double 
in the stor}’ had behaved m a ^c^y silly manner 
I don’t know why I added that, but I remember 
I had a sort of dread over me that she might 
do the same thing Before my letter had 
reached her, she had run avay vitli a man i\ho 
deserted her in siv months I saw her m 1884 
m Pans, where she was Ining with her mother, 
and I asked her whether the story had had 
anything to do with her action She told me 
that she had felt an absolutely irresistible impulse 
to follow the heroine step by step in her strange 
and fatal progress, and that it was with a feeling 
of real terror that she had looked forward to the 
last few chapters of the story' When they 
appeared, it seemed to her that she was com- 
pelled to reproduce them in life, and she did so 
It was a most clear example of this imitative 
instinct of which I was speaking, and an ex- 
tremely tragic one 

However, I do not wish to dwell any fuither 
upon individual instances Personal expenence 
IS amostiicious and limited circle All that I 
desire to pomt out is the general principle that 
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Life imitates Art fir more than Art iraiUites 
Life, and I feel sure that if you think senously 
about it you ivill find that it is true Life bolds 
the mirror up to Art, and either reproduces some 
strange type imagined by painter or sculptorj or 
reabses m fact -what bas been dreamed m fiction 
Scientifically speaking, tbe basis of life — the 
energy of life, as Aristotle would call it — is 
simply tbe desire for* expression, and Art is 
always presenting various fdrms through which 
this expression can he attained Life seizes on 
them and uses them, even if they be to her 
own hurt Young men have committed suicide 
because RolH did so, have died by their own 
hand because by his own hand Werther died 
Think of iihat we owe to the imitation of 
Chnst, of what we owe to the imitation of 
Cffisar 

CxTUL. The theorj is certainly a very cunous 
one, but to make it complete you must show 
that Nature, no less than Life, is an imitation 
of Art. Are j on prepared to prove that ^ 

Vivian My dear fellow, I am prepared to 
prove anything 

Cx niL Nature follows the landscape painter, 
then, and takes her effects from him ^ 

Vivian Certainly Where, if not from the 
Impressionists, do we get those wonderful broivn 
fogs that come creeping down our streets, blur- 
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mon-ilrous ^hndow; ^ To whom, if not to them 
nnti their master, do we owe the lovely silver 
mists that brood o\cr oiir rncr, and turn to faint 
forms of fading grace cun cd bridge and swaying 
barge ^ Tlic extraordinary change that has 
taken place m the climate of London during 
the last ten years is entirely due to a particular 
school of Art. Y'ou smilr Consider the matter 
from*a scientific or#i mctaplnsical point of aicn, 
andyouavill find that I am right For a\ hat is 
Nature’ Nature is no great mother arho has 
home us She is our creation It is in our 
bmin that she quickens to life Things arc 
because we see them, and as hat avc see, and 
lioav we see it, depends on the Arts that have 
influenced us To look at a thing is very 
dificrcnt from seeing a thing One docs not 
see anything until one sees its beauty Tlicn, 
and then only-, docs it conic into existence At 
present, people see fogs, not because there arc 
fogs, blit because poets and painters have tnugiit 
them the niystcnoiis loveliness of such cfTccts 
There may have been fogs for centuries in 
London I dare say there were But no one 
sai\ them, and so we do not know anything 
about them They did not exist till Art had 
invented them Nou, it must be admitted, 
fogs are carried to excess. They have become 
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the mere mannensm oi a clique, and the 
exaggerated realism of their method gives dull 
people bronchitis Where the cultured catch 
an effect, the uncultured catch cold And so, 
let us be humane, and invite Art to turn her 
wonderful eyes elsewhere. She has done so 
already, indeed That white quivermg sunlight 
that one sees now in France, with its strange 
blotches of mauve, and ;ts restless violet shadows, 
IS her latest fancy, and, on,,the whole. Nature 
reproduces it quite admirably Where she used 
to give us Corots and Daubignys, she gives us 
now exquisite Monets and entrancing Pissaros. 
Indeed there are moments, rare, it is true, but 
still to be observed from time to time, when 
Nature becomes absolutely modem Of course 
she 16 not always to be relied upon The fact is 
that she is in this unfortunate position Art 
creates an incomparable and unique effect, and, 
having done so, passes on to other things 
Nature, upon the other hand, forgetting that 
imitation can be made the sincerest form of 
insult, keeps on repeating this effect until we 
all become absolutely weaned of it Nobody 
of any real culture, foi instance, ever talks 
nowadays about the beauty of a sunset Sunsets 
are quite old-fashioned They belong to the 
time when Turner was the last note in art. To 
admire them is a distinct sign of provincialism of 
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temperament Upon the other h uul they go on 
Yesterday evening Mrs Arundel insisted on my 
going to the ivindoWj and looking at the glorious 
sky, as she called it Of course I had to look 
at it. She IS one of those absurdly pretty 
Philistine* to whom one can deny nothing 
And what was it^ It was simply a very second- 
rate Turner, a Turner of a bad penod, with all 
the painter's worst fault^exaggerated and over- 
emplfasised Of course, I am quite ready to 
admit that Life very often commits the same 
error She produces her false Rends and her 
sham Vautrins, just as Nature gives us, on one 
day a doubtful Cuyp, and on another a more than 
questionable Rousseau Still, Nature imtates 
one more when she does things of that kind 
It seems so stupid, so obvious, so unnecessary 
A false Vautnn might be delightfid A doubtful 
Cuyp IS unbearable However, I don't want to 
be too hard on Nature I wish the Channel, 
especially at Hastmgs, did not look quite so 
often like a Henry Moore, grey pearl with yellow 
lights, but then, when Art is more varied. Nature 
will, no doubt, be more varied also That she 
imitates Art, I don’t think even her worst enemy 
would deny now It is the one thing that keeps 
her in touch with civilised man. But have I 
proved my theoiy to your satisfaction ^ 

Cvum. You have proved it to my dissatis- 
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facfaon, Avhich is better But even admitting this 
strange mutative insfanct m Life and Nature, 
surely you ivould acknovrledge that Art expresses 
the temper of its age, the spirit of its time, the 
moral and social condibons that surround it, and 
under vrhose influence it is produced * 

VrviA>' Certamly not' Art never expresses 
anything but itself Tins is the pnnciple of 
my neiv scsthetics , andit is this, more than that 
ntal connection betveen frtui and substance, 
on uhich Mr Pater dwells, that makes music the 
type of all the arts Of course, nations and 
individuals, with tliat healthy natural vanity 
vhich is the secret of existence, are always 
under the impression that it is of them that the 
Muses are talking, always trying to find m the 
calm dignity of imaginative art some mirror of 
their own turbid passions, alwa3's forgetbng that 
the singer of life is not Apollo but Marsyas 
Remote from reality, and with her eyes turned 
away from the shadows of the cave. Art reveals 
her own perfection, and the wondenng crowd 
that watches the opening of the marreUous, 
mauy-petalled rose fancies that it is its own 
historj' that is being told to it, its own spmt 
that IS finding expression in a new form But 
it is not so The highest art rejects the burden 
of the human spirit, and guns more from a nev 
medium or a fresh material than she does from 
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-m cnlliuMism for irt, or from rin loft) pa<:sioii, 
or from nn\ grcit nwnkcnmp of the Immnn 
con'CiouMicss She dc\ clops purcl\ on her on n 
lines. She is not s\Tnholic of nny n"c. It is Uie 
nejes Ihnt nrc her s\ ml>ols 

Even thfisc nho hold thnl Art is rcprcscnUtiv e 
of Umc nnil pHcc nnd people csnnol help ndmil- 
linpj tint the more imitntnc nn nrt n, the Ic's 
it rcjircscnls to ns the •-pint of its ngc Tlic 
cnl fnccs of the llrtmn emperors look out fit «s 
from the foul porplnrr nnd spotted jnsper in 
which the rcnlistic nrlists of the dn) delighted 
to norl:, nnd we fiincy tint In those cruel lips 
md licivy scnsiinl jnws we enn find the secret 
of the niin of the Empire Hut it ms not so 
The Mccs of Tibcmis could not dcslro) that 
supreme civilisation, nns more than the virtues 
of the Antonines could save it It fell for other, 
for less interesting reasons The sib) Is nnd 
prophets of the Sistinc mn) indeed sene to 
interpret for some thnt new birth of the eman- 
cipated spint that v\ c cnll the Renaissance, but 
whnt do the drunken boors nnd bawling peasants 
of Dutch nrt tell us about the great soul of 
Holland Tlic more abstract, the more ideal 
nn nrt is, the more it reveals to us the temper 
of Its age If we wish to understand a nation 
by means of its nrt, let us look at its architecture 
or its music 
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C\RiL I quite agree with you there The 
spint of an age may be best expressed in tlie 
abstract ideal arts, for the spirit itself is abstract 
and ideal Upon the other hand, for the nsible 
aspect of an age, for its look, as the phrase 
goes, we must of course go to I'ne arts of 
imitation 

Vivian I don’t thmk so After all, what the 
mutative arts really givt us are merely the various 
styles of particular artists, or*of certain schools of 
artists Surely you don't imagine that the people 
of the Middle Ages bore any resemblance at all 
to the figures on mediieial stained glass, or m 
medisEval stone and wood carvincr, or on median al 
metal-uork, or tapestnes, or illuminated MSS 
They were probably ler} ordinaiy-lookmg 
people, with nothmg grotesque, or remarkable, 
or fantastic in their appearance The Middle 
Ages, as we knon them m art, are simply a 
definite form of style, and there is no reason at 
all why an artist nuth this style should not be 
produced in the nineteenth century No great 
artist ever sees things as they really are. If he 
did, he would cease to be an arbst Take an 
example from our own day I know that }ou 
are fond of Japanese thmgs Now, do you really 
imagine that the Japanese people, as they are 
presented to us m art, have any existence ? If 
you do, you have never understood Japanese art 
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nl all The Japanese people are the deliberate 
self-conscious creation of certain individual artists 
If you set a picture b} Hokusai, or Ilokkei, or 
mil of the great naliic painters, beside a real 
Jajiauesc gciiUcninii or lad}, }ou anil see tlint 
there IS niJt the slightest resemblance belMccn 
llicm nic actual people a\ho Ii\c in Japan arc 
not unlike the general run of English people , 
lliat IS to saj, the} are ettremely commonplace, 
and ha\ c nothing curious or extraordinaiy about 
them In fact tlic nhole of Japan is a pure 
miention Tlicrc is no such country, there are 
no such people One of our most charming 
painters aient recently to the Land of the 
Chiy santhemum in the foolish hope of seeing 
the Japanese All he saar, ail he had tlie 
chance of painting, aicre a few lanterns and 
some fans He was quite unable to discoicr the 
inhabitants, as his delightful cthibition at Messrs 
Dow desw ell’s Gallery showed only too well He 
did not know that the Japanese people are, as I 
have said, simply a mode of st} le, an exquisite 
fane} of art. And so, if you desire to sec a 
Japanese effect, }Ou avill not behave like a 
tounst and go to Tokio On the contrar}', you 
Will stay at home and steep yourself m the work 
of certain Japanese artists, and then, when you 
have absorbed the spirit of their style, and 
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Holbein’s dra^MUgs of the men and ^omeii of 
his time impress us inth a sense of their absolute 
reality But this is simply because Holbeui 
compelled life to accept his conditions^ to restrain 
itself mtliin his limitations, to reproduce his 
type, and to appear as he Mushed it to appear 
It IS stale that makes us believe m a thing — 
nothmg but stjle. Most of our modem portrait 
painters are doomed to alJsolute oblivion Tliey 
never paint avhat they see They paint avhat 
the pubhc sees, and the public never sees 
anythmg 

Cl RiL, Well, after that I tlnnk I should like 
to hear the end of your article 

Vivian With pleasure. Vv’betlier it anil do 
any good I really cannot say Ours is certainly 
the dullest and most prosaic centuiy possible 
VTiy, even Sleep has played us false, and has 
closed up the gates of nory, and opened the 
gates of horn The dreams of the great middle 
classes of this country, as recorded m Mr Myers’s 
two bulky volumes on the subject, and m the 
Transactions of the Psj'chical Society, are the 
most depressmg things that I have ever read 
There is not even a fine nightmare among them 
They are commonplace, sordid and tedious As 
for the Church, I cannot conceive anythmg better 
for the culture of a country than the presence 
in it of a body of men whose duty it is to believe 
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in the supernatural, to perform daily miracles, 
and to keep alive that mythopoeic faculty -which 
IS so essential for the imagination But m the 
English Church a man succeeds, not through 
his capacity for behef, but through his capacity 
for disbelief Ours is the only Church ivhere 
the scepbc stands at the altar, and ivhere 
St Thomas is regarded as the ideal apostle 
Many a worthy clerg^ian, -who passes his life 
m admirable -works of kindfy chanty, lives and 
dies unnoticed and unknown , but it is sufficient 
for some shallow uneducated passman out of 
either Umversity to get up in his pulpit and 
express his doubts about Noah’s ark, or Balaam’s 
ass, or Jonah and the whale, for half of London 
to dock to hear him, and to sit open-mouthed m 
rapt admiration at his superb mtellect The 
groivth of common sense m the English Church 
IS a thmg veiy much to be regietted It is 
really a degradmg concession to a low form of 
realism It is silly, too It spi-mgs from an 
entire ignorance of psychology Man can be- 
lieve the impossible, but man can never believe 
the improbable. However, I must read the end 
of my article — 

' ^Vhat we have to do, what at any rate it is 
our duty to do, is to revive this old art of Lying 
Much of course may be done, m the way of 
educating the public, by amateurs m the domestic 
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circle, it literary lunches, and at afternoon teas 
But this IS merely the light and graceful side of 
such ns Mas probably heard at Cretan 
dinner-parties There are many other forms 
Lying for the sake of gaining some immediate 
personal adiantage, for instance — lying Math a 
moral purpose, as it is usually' called — though of 
late it has been rather looked doMai upon, was 
extremely popular ivith* the antique world 
Athena laughs wliAi Odysseus tells her "his 
words of sly devising,” as Mr William Moms 
phrases it, and the glory of mendiiaty illummes 
the pale brow of the stamless hero of Eunpidean 
tragedy, and sets among the noble women of the 
past the young biade of one of Horace’s most 
exquisite odes Later on, what at first had been 
merely a natural instinct was elevated mto a self- 
conscious science. Elaborate lailes were laid 
doivn for the guidance of mankind, and an im- 
portant school of literature grew up round the 
subject Indeed, when one remembers the 
excellent philosophical treatise of Sanchez on 
the whole question, one cannot help regrettmg 
that no one has ever thought of publishing a 
cheap and condensed edition of the works of 
that great casuist A short primer, “ When to 
Lie and How,” if brought out in an attractive 
and not too expensive a form, would no doubt 
command a large sale, and would prove of reql 
9 
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practical service to many earnest and deep- 
thinkmg people Lying for the sake of the 
improvement of the young, "which is the basis of 
home education, stdl lingers amongst us, and its 
advantages are so admirably set forth in the early 
books of Plato s Repuhltc that it is unilecessary to 
dwell upon them here It is a mode of lying 
for which all good mothers have peculiar capa- 
bilities, but it IS capable of still further develop- 
ment, and has been sadly*- overlooked by the 
School Board Lying for the sake of a monthly 
salary is of course well known in Fleet Street, 
and the profession of a pohtical Icader-imter is 
not without its advantages But it is said to be 
a somewhat dull occupation, and it certainly does 
not lead to much beyond a kind of ostentatious 
obscurity The only form of lying that is 
absolutely beyond reproach is lymg for its own 
sake, and the highest development of this is, 
as we have already pomted out. Lying m Art. 
J ust as those who do not love Plato more than 
Truth cannot pass beyond the threshold of the 
Academe, so those who do not love Beauty more 
than Truth never know the inmost shnne of Art 
The solid stolid British intellect lies in the desert 
sands like the Sphinx m Flaubert’s maivellous 
tale, and fantasy. La Chtmcre, dances round it, 
and calls to it with her false, flute-toned voice 
It may not hear her now, but surely some day. 
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never e'^presses anything but itself It has an 
independent hfe, just as Thought has, and 
develops purely on its own lines It is not 
necessarily realistic m an age of realism, nor 
spiritual in an age of faith So far from being 
the creation of its time, it is usually in direct 
opposifaon to it, and the only history that it 
preserves for us is the history of its own progress 
Sometimes it returns*' upon its footsteps, and 
revives some antique form, ks happened m the 
archaistic movement of late Greek Art, and in 
the pre-Raphaehte movement of our own day 
At other times it entirely anticipates its age, and 
produces in one century work that it takes 
another century to understand, to appreciate 
and to enjoy In no case does it reproduce its 
age To pass from the art of a time to the time 
itself IS the great mistake that all historians 
commit. 

The second doctrine is this All bad art comes 
from returmng to Life and Nature, and elevating 
them mto ideals Life and Nature may some- 
times be used as part of Art’s rough matenal, 
but before they are of any real seiwice to art 
they must be translated into artishc conventions 
The moment Art surrenders its imaginative 
medium it surrenders everjdhmg As a method 
Realism is a complete failure, and the two thmgs 
that every artist should avoid are modernity of 
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f.Tn ftnil m »!rrnil\ of fid'jcrl imUrr To ti>!, 
wlto H\r {tj tlir ninctrcnlh cenlnrj, nm ccuttin 
It ft " ml'jrxrt for -rl rjcrpt oiirotrn llic 

rnU thlnp .nrc llir thlnp< tlial *Io not 

CTct-frm v\ It {', to ^l^\c the plct'iirr of quoting: 
r'ttrJ**, r\'* *’v brrao'f Ucctil'n »' iiotliin;: to »tv 
Uiat hrr »t»rrortt. nrr to aollalilr n motive for n 
•f'V’TtU* Uf-ulcj, It I' onh tlic mcvlcrn lliot 
ever Itr-atnr* o'cl fn hi<>n«*J M 7^1n tit' (loon 
to p 'c cv B picture the ?ccnju1 Toqurc. \\ ho 
c-rri for tl Frmnd I mpirr now ’ It Is out of 
tla*c. Ijfr poM fn‘tcr than Kcnll'm, hut 
llii*~'nt!C m I' nhs-\' in front of Life 
The thin! tloctniio If that I ife hnilntcs Art 
f r no c tl'sn Art inititc' life This results 
rot mc'th from I tfrV Imitntivc In'linct, hut 
fro-n the f'ct tJrt the rclf-eonsclotis nhn of Life 
h to fintl ptprr' ion, nncl that Art offer: It 
eertiin heautsful forms throiipli w-hich it mns 
rcah e tint cnerpr. It Is n theorj thnl hns 
never httn put fonvarcl before, hut It Is cx- 
trcnel} fniltful, niid tlirows nn cntlrcK new 
hpht tijion the history of ArL 

It follows, ns n corollnrj’ from this, tlmt 
cxlcnnl Nature nhn Imitates Art The onl} 
effects that rhe enn shov us arc cITccls tlmt we 
have nlrcailj reen throuph potlrj, or in pnint- 
Inp' Tills IS the secret of Nature’s charm, as 
well ns the cxplainlion of Nature’s weakness. 
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The final revelation is that Lying, the telling 
of beaubful untrue things, is the proper aim of 
Art But of this I think I have spoken at suffi- 
cient lenirth And now let us "o out on the 

o o 

terrace, where 'droops the milk-white peacock 
like a ghost,’ while the evemng star 'washes the 
dusk wath siher’ At twilight nature becomes 
a wonderfully suggestive effect, and is not -with- 
out loveliness, though perhaps its chief use is to 
illustrate quotations from fhe poets Come' 
We have talked long enough. 
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•nriter of prosCj an arnateur of beaubfol things, 
and a dilettante or tfa ngs dehghtfhl, bnt also a 
forger of no mean or ordina'^ capabilities, and 
as a subtle and secret po^oner almost •without 
rival in this or any age 

This remarkable man, so powerful* inth ‘^pen, 
pencil and poison/ as a great poet of our own 
day has finely said of him, was bom at Chismck, 
m 179k His father Was the son of a distm- 
guished sohcitor of Gray ? Inn and liatton 
Garden His mother was the daughter of the 
celebrated Dr GnSths the editor and founder 
of the Mo’dhl^ Sancrr the partner in another 
literary specnlabon of Thomas Dans, that 
faraons bookseller of whom Johnson said that 
he was not a bookseller, bnt 'a gentleman who 
dealt m books/ the fnend of Goldsmith and 
Wedgwood, and one of the most well-kno'wn men 
of his day Mrs Wameivnght died, m giving 
him birth, at the eariy age of twenty-one, and 
an obituary noface in the Gcrllcrrmis J/aganrc 
tells us of her ^amiable disposition and numerous 
accomplishments/ and adds somewhat quamtly 
that *she is supposed to have understood the 
wnfangs of Jlr Locke as well as perhaps any 
person of either sex now living ’ His father did 
not long survive his young ivife, and the little 
child seems to have been brought up by his 
grandfather, and, on the death of the latter m 
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1 In in'; uncle George I'dn nr J Griditlis " Imm 
he '^ulncqucntl^ poiconctl II is boUiood vns 
ji'S'cd nl Linden Hmicc, 'lumlnm Green, one of 
iho'ie mnny fine Gcorgiin imn":ions tlmt hn\c 
uiifi -luintch ilivijipcnrid before Ihe inronds of 
Uic suburb *n builder, niid to Its knch gnnlcns 
und ^^c^l-llmbcrcd pirL he owed thnt simple nnd 
impassioned lo\c of nature nhicli nc\cr left him 
nil tlrmurjh h s lift, nmf arhich made him so 
nccuharU susccplibTc to the sjuritiml influences 
of W ordsirorth’s poctn He ucnl to school nt 
Charles BumcGs neadem} nt Hnmmersmith 
^^r Ilumc\ ms the son of the hislonnn of 
music, nnd the near 1 insmnn of tlic artistic lad 
avho was destined to tuni out his most rcmnrk- 
nhle pupil He seems to ha\c been n man of 
n good deni of culture, nnd in iiflcr yenrs Mr 
Wamcunglit often spoke of bim ivilh much 
nffcction ns n plulosopbcr, nn nrchrcologist, nnd 
nn ndmirdilc teacher avbo, while he \nlucd the 
intellectual side of cducnllon, did not forget the 
importance of carh moral training It wns 
under Mr BuniC} thnt he first dcaclopcd Ins 
talent as nn artist, and Mr Hnrhtl tells us thnt 
n drawing-book winch he used nt school is still 
cxtnnt, nnd displn)’s great talent nnd natural 
feeling Indeed, painting wns tiic first art thnt 
fascinated him It was not till much later that 
he sought to find expression b\ pen or poison 
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Before this, however, he seems to have been 
earned away by boyish dreams of the romance 
and chivalry of a soldier’s life, and to have 
become a young guardsman But the reckless 
dissipated life of his companions failed to satisfy 
the refined artistic temperament of one who 
was made for other things In a shoit time he 
weaned of the service ‘Art,’ he tells us, in 
words that still moVfe many by their ardent 
smeenty and strange fervoul, ' Art touched her 
renegade, by her pure and high influence the 
noisome mists were purged , my feelmgs, 
parched, hot, and tarnished, were renovated 
with cool, fresh bloom, simple, beautiful to the 
simple-hearted ' But Art was not the only 
cause of the change. ^The ivnlings of Words- 
worth, he goes on to say, ‘did much towards 
calming the confusing whirl necessanly incident 
to sudden mutations I wept over them tears 
of happiness and grabtude ’ He accordingly 
left the army, with its rough barrack-life and 
coarse mess-room bttle-tattle, and returned to 
Linden House, full of this new-born enthusiasm 
for culture A severe illness, m which, to use 
his own words, he was * broken like a vessel of 
claj ,' prosbated him for a time His delicately 
strung orgamsabon, however mdifferent it might 
have been to mflicting pain on others, was itself 
most keenly sensitive to pain He shrank from 
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suncnn::: n-; i thing tint nnn nntl ninnns huninn 
Iifo, ami >;ccm>5 to lm\e wnmUrnl through tlinl 
IcrriMc mHc^ of nielnnchoha from which so 
nnin pixit, perhaps pnaltr, spirits have iic\cr 
emerged Hut lie was joung — onh Iwtnl) five 
scars of a;fc — and lie soon iwsscd out of the 
'dead black waters/ ns he called them, into the 
larger air of humanistic culture As he was 
recovering from Uic ilinffss that had led him 
almost to llic gates* of death, he conceived the 
idea of Inking up literature ns an nrL ' I said 
With John ^^oodvll/ he ones, ‘it were a life of 
gods to dwell in such an element/ to see and 
hear and write brave things — 

'Tlic'O high and guslj rclu>hcs of life 
Have non1h)ings of mortahtj ’ 

It is impossible not to feel Uiat in this passage 
we have the utterance of a man wlio liad a true 
passion for letters, ‘losec and hear and write 
brnvL tilings/ this was his aim 

Scott, the editor of the London Magazine, 
struck b} the joung man’s genius, or under the 
influence of the strange fascination that he 
exercised on c\cry one who knew him, inv'ited 
him to write a senes of articles on artistic sub- 
jects, and under a senes of fanciful pseudonjms 
he began to contribute to the literature of 
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Ills cliy Janin Wcalhcrcod , Lgomcl Bonmol, 
and Van Vtn/aooms, were some of the grotesque 
masks under avhich he choose to hide Ins 
seriousness or to ic\cal Ins leiity A mask 
tells us more than a face These disguises 
mtensified his personality In aiT incrediblr 
short tune he seems to hare made Ins mark. 
Charles Lamb speaks of ‘kind, light-hearted 
Wainermghtj’ whose*’ prose is 'capital' We 
hear of him entcrtaininjj Macrcad_j, John 
Forster, Maginn, lalfourd. Sir Wentworth 
Dilke, the poet John Clare, and others, at 
a pclil-dmer Like Disraeli, he determined to 
startle the town as a dandy, and lus beautiful 
rings, his antique cameo breast-pm, and his 
pale lemon - coloured lud glorcs, were avcll 
known, and indeed were regarded by Hazhtt 
IS bemg the sigpis of a new manner in htera- 
ture avhile his rich curly hair, fine eyes, and 
exquisite avhitc hinds garc him the dangerous 
and dehghtful distmction of being different 
from others There was something in him 
of Balzac’s Lncien de Rubempre At tunes 
he reminds us of Julien Sorel De Quincey 
saw hun once It was at a dinner at Charles 
Lamb s ‘ Amongst the company, all bterary 
men, sat a murderer,’ he tells us, and he goes 
on to describe how on that diy he had been 
lU, and had hated the face of man and woman, 
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nnd \clfo.mtI hitirclf lool.iii" with uilcllcclunl 
intcrcl irn*" ihe nl ll u v nlcr 

l»CMCilh \0u*'( nfk.ctition'- of tmiincr llvoro 
•itctucil t(» hun to he •’o inucii uinfTictttl 
^cn'lhlhl^. niitl *:jicT«l'»tc fn '\\hnl •^lulclcn 
of fiolhcr inlcrfi ' \ oiihl h-wc ciniigcd 
In- .notnl, hnd he I tio\“n of v Int terrible Pin Ibt 
pic'.t to nlioin L^nlb |nid ^o much ntttnllon 
MAS c\rn then j,uiU\ • 

lies* hfc-Morlv fi1^ nnlunlU under tin llirec 
liCAds sujjtjCS'e'l hr Mr Sxnnh irne, nnd it inn} 
be jeirtU ndtinUed llmt, if \,e •'ct nside Ins 
nclucicmcnls m the sjihcrc of jioison, rilml 
he In'' nctunlh kfl to u** Innl)} justifies his 
rcputnlion 

but then it IS onU the Phillsline rho sccLs 
to esUmnte n pciroimbt} b\ the rulj'nr lest of 
production Ibis jouii" dniidj '•ou^hl to be 
somebodj, rsVht r thmi to do somelhiiifj He 
rccopnis-d Hint Life ikclf is an nrt, nnd lins 
its modes o'" stjlc no Ic's Him the nrls Hint 
seel to express it Nor is Ins vorL Mithoiit 
interest A\ e heir of Wlllnm HI ike stopiinift 
in tlic Uoenl \cndemj before one of his jnclurcs 
nnd pronouncing it to be '\cnr fine' IIis 
cssnys nre jirefignnn'^ of much llint b is since 
been renhsed He si ems to hn%c nnticipntcd 
some of those nccideiits of modem culture tlint 
nre rcgnrdi d b\ m i’i\ ns true essentials He 
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witcs about La Gioconda, and early French 
poets and tlie Italian Renaissance He loves 
Greek gemSj and Persian carpets, and Eliza- 
bethan translations of Cupid and Psyche, and 
the Hypnerolomacina, and book-bindings, and 
early editions, and wide-margined proofs He 
is keenly sensitive to the value of beautiful 
surrounduigs, and never neanes of descnbiug 
to ns the rooms in which he hved, or -would 
have liked to live He had that cunoiis love 
of green, which m mdividnals is always the sign 
of a subtle artistic temperament, and in nations 
is said to denote a la-«ty, if not a decadence of 
morals Like Baudelaire he was e\tremely 
fond of cats, and with Gautier, he was fasci- 
nated by that ‘sweet marble monster' of both 
sexes that we can still see at Florence and m 
the Louvre 

There is of course much m his descriptions, 
and his suggestions for decorabon, that shows 
that he did not entirely free himself from the 
false taste of his time But it is clear that 
he was one of the first to recognise what is, 
mdeed, the very keynote of iBsthebc eclecfacism, 
I mean the true harmony of all really beautiful 
thmgs irrespectne of age or place, of school 
or manner He saw that m decorafang a 
room, which is to be, not a room for show, but 
a room to live m, we should ne\ er aim at any 
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nrch.Tologicnl rcconslruclioii of the pnsl, nor 
burden ourscUcs nii} fmciful necessity for 
Insloncal nccumc^ In tins nrlislic percepbon 
lie irns pcrfccll} n"ht. All benuliful things 
belong to the same age 

And so, in his o\m hbrnr^, ns he describes it, 
\re find the delicate fictile \nsc of the Greek, 
with its exquisitely painted figures and the faint 
KAA02 find} traced upon its side, and behind 
it hangs an engramig of the ' Delphic Sib}l ’ of 
Michael Angelo, or of the 'Pastoral' of Gior- 
gione Here is a bit of riorcntine majolica, and 
here a rude lamp from some old Roman tomb 
On the table lies a book of Hours, 'cased in a 
cover of solid silver gilt, wrought anth quaint 
devices and studded anth small bnllmnts and 
rubies,' and close by it 'squats a little ugly 
monster, a Lar, perhaps, dug up in the sunny 
fields of com-bcanng Sicily ' Some dark antique 
bronzes contrast 'anth the pale gleam of tavo 
noble Cfinsli Cnictfixt, one caned in ivory, the 
other moulded in ava\ ’ He Ins his trays of 
Tassie’s gems, his tiny Louis-Quatorzc bonbon- 
mere anth a mmiatiire by Petitot, his highly 
prized 'broavn-biscuit teapots, filagree-avorked,’ 
his citron morocco letter-case, and his ‘pomona- 
green' chair 

One can fancy him lying there in the midst of 
his books and casts and engravings, a true vir- 
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tuoso, a subtle connoisseur^ turning over his fine 
collection of Marc Antonios, and his Turner’s 
^ Liber Studiorum/ of ivliich he ivas a warm 
admirer, or examining ivith a magnifier some 
of his antique gems and cameos, ^the head of 
Alexander on an onjoc of two strata,’ or ‘that 
superb alUssimo relievo on comehan, Jupiter 
^giochus ' He was always a great amateur 
of engravings, and gtves some very useful sug- 
gestions as to the best meahs of forming a collec- 
tion Indeed, while fully appreciatmg modem 
art, he never lost sight of the importance of 
reproductions of the great raasterjiieces of the 
past, and all that he says about the value of plaster 
casts IS quite admirable 

As an art-cntic he concerned himself primarily 
mth the complex impressions produced by a 
work of art, and certamly the first step m 
aesthetic criticism is to realise one’s own im- 
pressions He cared nothing for abstract dis- 
cussions on the nature of the Beautiful, and 
the histoncal method, -which has since yielded 
such rich fruit, did not belong to his day, but 
he never lost sight of the great tmth that Art’s 
first appeal is neither to the intellect nor to the 
emotions, but purely to the arhstic tempera- 
ment, and he more than once points out that 
this temperament, this ‘ taste,’ as he calls it, 





rKv, rrst ii. .\Nn roi'^os nr 

b\ frequent contact willi tlir lic-'l A\orIv, be- 
comes m the cn<l n fnnn of npht jiitlgmciit 
Of course there nrc fashions in art just os there 
arc fashions m dress, niid pcrhnjis none of us 
can eser quite free ourtclscs from the innuinco 
of custom -Inil tJie mllutncc of nmeltj lie 
ccrtnmU could not, nnil he fronhU nc) non- 
Icd/jes how diHtcuIl it is to form nnj fair 
estimate of contcmjiorara *worh Hut, on the 
■whole, his taste w’is pootl niul sound He 
ndimrcd Turner nnd Constnldc at n time wlicn 
they were not so much thought of ns thej nrc 
now, and saw that for the Inchest landscape art 
"c require more than 'mere induslrj nnd nccu- 
r-tc transcription' Of Crome's ‘Henth Scene 
near Norafeh' lie rcmnrki: that it shows * how 
mucli a subtle obscnntion of tlic elements, in 
Ihcir Wild moods, does for n most miiiilcrcstnig 
fiat,’ and of the popular tape of landscape of Ins 
dnj he snjs that it is 'simplj an enumeration 
of lull nnd dale, slumps of trees, shrubs, water, 
meadows, cottages nnd houses , little more Ihnn 
topograph), n kind of pictonnl mnp-work, in 
avhich rainbows, showers, mists, Imlocs, large 
beams shooting through rifted clouds, storms, 
starlight, all the most anhied materials of liic 
real painter, arc not ’ He hnd a thorough 
dislike of avliat Is obvious or cominonplnce 
in art, nnd wlnlc lie was chnniicd to entertain 
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Willtic at dinner^ he cared as little for Sir 
David’s pictures as he did for Mr Crahhe’s 
poems With the imitative and realistic ten- 
dencies of his day he had no sympathy, and 
he tells us frankly that his great admiration 
for Fuseli was largely due to tlie fact that 
the little Swiss did not consider it necessary 
that an artist should paint only what he sees 
Ihe qualities that lie sought for m a picture 
were composition, beauty 'and dignity of line, 
richness of colour, and imaginative pover 
Upon the other hand, he was not a doctnnaiie 
'I hold that no work of art can he tried other- 
^Vlse than by laws deduced from itself whether 
or not it be consistent with itself is the ques- 
tion ’ This IS one of his excellent aphorisms 
And in criticising painters so different as 
Landseer and Martin, Stothard and Etty, he 
shows that, to use a phrase now classical, 
he IS trying ' to see the object as in itself 
it really is ' 

However, as I pointed out before, he never 
feels quite at his ease m Ins enticisms of con- 
temporaiy work ‘Tlie present,’ he says, ‘is 
about as agreeable a confusion to me as Ariosto 
on the first perusal Modem things da/vle 

me I must look at them through Time’s tele- 
scope Elia complains that to him the merit of 
a MS poem is uncertain, “print,” as he excel- 
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lentlj saj s, " settles it.” Fifty years’ toning does 
the same thing to a picture ’ He is happier when 
he IS wnting about Watteau and Lancret, about 
Rubens and Giorgione, about Rembrandt, Cor- 
regio, and Michael Angelo , happiest of all when 
he IS wnting about Greek things What is 
Gothic touched him very little, but classical art 
and the art of the Renaissance nere ahvays dear 
to him. He saw wh^t our Enghsli school could 
gam from a study of Greek models, and never 
wearies of pointing out to the young student 
the artistic possibilities that he dormant in Hel- 
lenic marbles and Hellenic methods of nork 
In his judgments on the great Italian Masteis, 
says De Quincey, 'there seemed a tone of sin- 
cerity and of native sensibility, as m one who 
spoke for himself, and was not merely a copier 
from books ’ The highest praise that we can 
give to him is that he tried to revive style as a 
conscious tradition But he saw that no amount 
of art lectures or art congresses, or 'plans for 
advancmg the fine arts,' will ever produce this 
result The people, he says very v isely, and m 
the true spirit of Toynbee Hall, must always 
have 'the best models constantly before their 
eyes ’ " 

As IS to be expected from one who was a 
painter, he is often extremely technical in his 
art cnticisms Of Tmtoret’s ‘ St George 
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delivering the Eg 5 'ptian Princess from the 
Dragon,' he remarks — 

The robe of Sabra, ivarmly glazed iiith Prussian 
blue, IS relieved from the pile greenish background 
1)} a vermilion starf , and the full hues of both are 
beautifully echoed, as it were, in a lower key by the 
purple lake coloured stuffa and bluish iron armour of 
the saiut, besides an anyile balance to tho vivid azure 
drapery on the foreground in the indigo shades of the 
viild wood surrounding the caltle * 

And elsewheie he talks leanietlly of 
delicate Schiavone, various as a tulip-bed, 
with rich broken tints,’ of ‘a glowing portrait, 
remarkable for viorhidezza, by the scarce Jdoroni,' 
and of another picture being 'pulpy in the 
carnations ’ 

But, as a rule, he deals with his impressions 
of the work as an artistic whole, and tries to 
translate those impressions into words, to give, 
as it were, the literary equivalent for the 
imaginative and mental effect He was one 
of the first to develop what has been called 
the art-literature of the mneteenth century, 
that form of hterature whicli has found in 
Mr Ruskin and Mr Browning, its two most 
perfect exponents His description of Lan- 
cret’s Itepas Itahen, in which ‘a dark-haired 
girl, “amorous of mischief,” lies on the daisy- 
powdered grass,’ is m some respects very charm- 
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fng Here is Iits nccount of ‘Tlie Crucifi\iou/ 
b\ Uenibmndt. It rs extremely chametenshe 
of his sUle — 

Darkness — soo*r, pTrtentous tlirknc's — «:'hrouds 
the ivholc scene onb above the accursed vrood, as 
if tlirourrii a^io*nd -ift in the niurkr cciliupr, a rainj 
deluce — ‘slcctrfiaw, di'tolonred ivatcr' — Et^e3m^ 
down ani-'iii, «:prcadinir a pn'b «:pci.tr3l 1 ght^ even 
more horrible linn that palpable night Alrcadv the 
Earlli .pants thick i^id fast* llie darkened Cro<s 
trembles * the vrlnJ^ arc dropt — tlie air is stagnant — 
a mutle'in"- rumble growl-, undenieath tlieir feet, and 
some of lliat mi'Crablc crowd bepn to fly down the 
hill The horses snuff tlie coming terror, and become 
unmanageable through fear The moment rapidh 
approaches when, nearh tom asunder by His o\m 
weight, fainting with loss of blood, winch now runs 
in narrower nrulcts from IIis slit reins. His temples 
and breast drowned in sweat, and IIis black, tongue 
parched wath the fiery death-fin cr Jesus cncs, ‘1 
thirst.’ The deadlv a incgar is cleaailcd to Him 

His head sinks, and the sacred corpse '^swmgs 
senseless of the cross ’ A sheet of vermilion flame 
shoots sheer through the air and vanishes , the rocks 
of Carmel and Lebanon cleai o asunder , the sea rolls 
on high from the sands its black weltering waves 
Larth yanai'=, and the graves giic up their dwellers 
The dead and the living are mingled together in 
unnatural conjunction and hnrrv through the holy 
ntr New prodigies await them there. The veil of 
the temple — ^Ihe unpierceable veil — is rent asunder 
from top to bottom, and that dreaded recess con- 
taining the Hebrew mvstenes — the fatal ark with 
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the tables and seven-branched candelabrum — is dis- 
closed by the light of unearthly flames to the God- 
deserted multitude 

Rembrandt never fainted this sketchy and he was 
quite right. It would have lost nearly all its charms 
in losing that perplexing veil of indistinctness which 
affords such ample range wherein flie doubting 
imagination may speculate At present it is like a 
thing in another world A dark gulf is betwixt us 
It IS not tangible by the |)ody AVe can only approach 
it in the spirit ^ 

In this passage, written, the author tells us, 
'm awe and reverence,' there is much that is 
terrible, and very much that is quite horrible, 
but it is not without a certain crude form of 
power, or, at any rate, a certain crude violence 
of words, a quality which this age should 
highly appreciate, as it is its chief defect 
It IS pleasanter, however, to pass to this 
description of Giulio Romano’s ‘’Cephalus and 
Procns ’ . — 

We should read Moschus’s lament for Bion, the 
sweet shepherd, before looking at this picture, or 
study the picture as a preparation for flie lament. 
ATe have nearly the same images in both For either 
victim the high groves and forest dells murmur , the 
flowers exhale sad perfume from their buds, the 
nightingale mourns on the craggy lands, and the 
swallow m the long-wmding vales, ‘the satyrs, too, 
and fauns dark-veiled groan,' and the fountain nymphs 
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within the wood melt into tearful waters The sheep 
and goats leave their pasture, and oreads, 'who love 
to scale the most inaccessible tops of all upnglitcst 
rocks,’ hurry down from the song of their wind- 
courtmg pines, while the dryads bend from the 
branches of the meeting trees, and the nvers moan 
for white Procris, ' with many sobbing streams,’ 

Filling tho far seen ocean with a voice 

The golden bees are silent oji the tliyniv Hj mettus , 
and the knelling horn of Aurora’s love no more 
shall scatter avaj tlie cold twihght on the top of 
Dymettus The foreground of our subject is a 
grassy sunburnt bank, broken into swells and liollows 
like waves (a sort of land-breakers), rendered more 
uneven by many foot-tripping roots and stumps of 
trees stocked untimely by the ai.e, which are again 
throwing out light-green shoots This bank rises 
rather suddenly on the nglit to a clustering grove, 
penetrable to no star, at the entrance of which sits 
tho stunned Thessalian king, holding between his 
knees that ivory-bright body which was, but an 
mstant agone, parting the rough boughs with her 
smooth forehead, and treading alike on thorns and 
flowers with jealonsy-stung foot — now helpless, heai y, 
void of all motion, sai e when the breeze lifts her thick 
hair in mockery 

From between the closely-neighboured boles aston- 
ished nymphs press forward with loud cries — 

And deerakm vested satyrs, crowned with ivy twists, 
advance , 

And put strange pity in their horned countenance 

Laelaps hes beneath, and shows by his panting 
the rapid pace of death On the other side of tlio 
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fjroup. Virtuous Lo\e with ^vans dejcclcd ' holds 
forth the arrow to an approaching t’XJop of silvan 
people, fauns, rams, goats, sitiTs, and Ent5T-rnothcrff, 
pressing their children tighter with their fearful 
hands, who hurry along from the left in a fiunken 
path between the foreground and a rochr wall on 
whose lowest ridge a brook-guardian pours from her 
urn her grier-tclling waters Abo\ c and more remote 
than the Ephidrind, another female, rending her 
locks, appears among thtf ainc-fcstooncd pillars of an 
unshorn grove The centre oC the jiicturc is filled 
hr shadv meadows, sinking down to a rner-mouth , 
beioud IS ‘tho aast strength of tlie ocean stream,’ 
from whoso floor the extinguisher of stars, rosy 
j\uroni, drives funouslr up her brine- washed steedo 
to behold the death-pangs of her rnaL 

Were thus desenpbon carcfull} rc-imttcn, it 
would Le quite admirable. The conception of 
malnng a prose poem out of paint is excellent. 
Much of the best modern literature springs from 
the same aim In a I'eri ugli and sensible age, 
the arts borrow, not from life, but from each 
other 

His sympathies, too, were wonderfully laried 
In everything connected with the stage, for 
mstaiice, he was always extremely interested, 
and strongly upheld the necessity for archaso- 
logical accuracy m costume and scene-paintmg 
‘In art,’ he says in one of his essays, ‘what- 
ever IS worth domg at all is worth domg 
well ’ , and he points out that once w e allow 
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Lamb are admirable m tbeir wa}, and^ intb 
the art of the true comediaUj borrow their 
style from their subject — 

^Vliat can I say of thee more than all know? that 
thou hadst the gaietv of a boy with thf knowledge 
of a man as gentle a heart as crer sent tears to the 
eyes 

How wittily would he mistake vour meamng, and 
put in a conceit most seasonably out of season His 
talk without affectation was kompressed^ like his 
beloved Elizabethans^ cien unto obscurity. Like 
grams of fine gold, his sentences would beat out 
into whole sheets He had small mercy on spunous 
fame, and a caustic observation on the fashion for 
men of genius was a standing dish Sir Thomas 
Browne was a ‘’bosom cronie’ of his; so was Burton, 
aud old Fuller In his amorous leiu be dallied with 
that peerless Duchess of mauy-fobo odour , and with 
the heyday comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher he 
induced light dreams.- He would deliver critical 
touches on these, like one inspired, but it was good 
to let him choose lus own game , if another began 
eien on the acknowledged pets he was liable to 
interrupt, or rather append, m a mode difficult to 
define whether as misapprehensive or mischieious 

One night at C 's, the aboic dramatic partners 

were the temporary subject of chat. Mr X com- 
mended the passion and hanghtj style of a tragedj (I 
don’t know which of them), but was instantly taken 
up bj Eba, who told him * That was no thin g, the 
lyncs were the high things — the Ijtics ' ’ 

One side of Iiis literary career desen cs 
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especial notice Modem joiinialism may be 
said to owe almost as mucli to him as, to any 
man of the early part of this century He was 
the pioneer of Asiatic prose, and delighted m 
pictonal epithets and pompous exaggerations 
To have a slyle so gorgeous that it conceals the 
subject is one of the highest achievements of 
an important and much admired school of Fleet 
Street leader-ivnters, and this school Jami<; 
WcallicrcocK may lie said to have inscntcd 
He also saw that it nas quite easy by con- 
tinued reiteration to make the public interested 
in Ins osvn personality, and in Ins purelj jour- 
nalistic articles tins extraordinary young man 
tells the world i\hnt lie had for dinner, where 
he gets 1ns clothes, wlnt wines he likes, and in 
what state of health he is, just ns if he were 
writing weekly notes for some popular news- 
paper of our own time This being the least 
\nluable side of Ins work, is the one that has 
had the most obvious influence A publicist, 
iiow'ndnys, is a man who bores the coiiimuinty 
with the details of the illegalities of Ins pm ale 
life 

Like most artificial pcojilc, he had a great 
love of nature ‘ I hold three things in hnrh 
estimation,’ he snjs somewhere 'to sit lariU 
on an eminence that commands a nch pro- 
spect, to be shadowed bj thick trees while the 
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sun shines around me , and to enjoy solitude 
■with the consciousness of neighbourhood The 
country gives them all to me ’ He •writes 
about his -wandering over fragrant furze and 
heath repeatmg Colhns’s ‘Ode to Evening,’ just 
to catch the fine quality of the moment, about 
smothenng Ins face ‘m a iiatery bed of cow- 
slips, wet with May dews’, and about the 
pleasure of seeing the sw eet-breathed kine 
‘pass slowly homeward through the tnihght,’ 
and hearing ‘the distant clank of the sheep- 
bell ’ One phrase of his, ‘ the polyanthus 
glowed in its cold bed of earth, hke a solitary 
picture of Giorgione on a dark oaken panel,’ is 
curiously characteristic of his temperament, and 
this passage is rather pretty in its way — 

The short tender grass was covered with mar- 
guentes — ‘ such that men called daisies in our town ’ — 
thick ns stars on a summer’s night. The harsh caw 
of the busy rooks came pleasantly mellowed from a 
Ingh dusky grove of elms at some distance off, and 
at intenals was heard the voice of a boy scaring awav 
the birds from the newly-sown seeds The blue 
depths were the colour of the darkest ultramarine , 
not a cloud streaked tlie calm mtlier , only round the 
horizon's edge streamed a light, warm film of misty 
vapour, against nhich the near village with its 
lucient stone church showed sharply out aith 
blinding whiteness I thought of Wordsworth s 
‘ Lines written in March ' 
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However, we must not forget that the culti- 
vated young man who penned these hnes, and 
who was so susceptible to Wordsworthian in- 
fluences, was also, as I said at the beginning of 
tins memoir, one of the most subtle and secret 
poisoners of this or any age. How he first 
became fasemated by this strange sin he does 
not tell us, and the diary m winch he carefully 
noted the results of his terrible experiments and 
the methods that he adopted, has unfortunately 
been lost to us. Even in later davs, too, he was 
always refacent on the matter, and preferred to 
speak about 'The Excursion,’ and the ‘Poems 
founded on the Affections ’ There is no doubt, 
however, that the poison that he used was 
strychnme In one of tlie beautiful nngs of 
which he was so proud, and which served to 
show off the fine modellmg of his debcate ivory 
hands, he used to carry crystals of the Indian 
mix vomtea, a poison, one of his biographers tells 
us, 'nearly tasteless, difficult of discover 3 *, and 
capable of almost mfimte dilution.' His 
murders, says De Quincy, were more than 
were ever made knoivn judicially This is no 
doubt so, and some of them are worthy of 
mention His first victim was his uncle, Mr 
Thomas Griffiths. He poisoned him m 1S29 to 
gam possession of Linden House, a place to 
which he had always been very much attached 
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In the August of the next year he poisoned 
Mrs Abercrombie, his wife’s mother, and m the 
following December he poisoned the lovely 
Helen Abercrombie, his sister-in-law Why 
he murdered Mrs Abercrombie is not ascer- 
tamed It may have been for a cafince, or to 
quicken some hideous sense of power that was 
m him, or because she suspected somethmg, or 
for no reason But the murder of Helen Aber- 
crombie IV as earned out by liimself and his wife 
for the sake of a sum of about £18,000, for 
which they had insured her hfe in various 
offices The circumstances were as follows 
On the 12th of December, he and his wife and 
child came up to London from Linden House, 
and took lodgings at No 12 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street With them were the two 
sisters, Helen and Madeleine Abercrombie 
On the evening of the l^th they all went to 
the play, and at supper that mght Helen 
sickened The next day she was extremely 
ill, and Dr Locock, of Hanover Square, was 
called in to attend her She lived till Monday, 
the 20th, when, after the doctor’s mommg visit, 
Mr and Mrs Wainewnght brought her some 
poisoned jelly, and then went out for a walk 
When they returned Helen Abercrombie was 
dead She was about twenty years of age, a 
tall graceful girl with fair hair A very 
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charming retl-chalk dramng of her by her 
brother-in-la^\ is shll in existence, and shows 
how much his style as an artist was influenced 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, a painter for whose 
work he had always entertained a great 
admiration • De Quincey says that Mrs 
Wamewnght was not really pn\y to the 
murder Let us hope that she was not Sin 
should be solitary, and have no accomplices. 

The insurance comjiinies^ suspecting the real 
facts of the case, declined to pay the policy on 
the technical ground of misrepresentabon and 
want of interest, and, ai ith cunous courage, the 
poisoner entered an acbon in the Court of 
Chancery against tlie Imperial, it being agreed 
that one deasion should goa cm all the cases 
The trial, howeacr, did not come on for fi\e 
years, when, after one disagreement, a verdict 
was ulbmately gi\en in the companies’ faaour 
The judge on the occasion was Lord Abingcr 
Egomet Banmot was represented by Mr Erie 
and Sir William Follct, and the Attorney- 
General and Sir Ercdciack Pollock appeared for 
the other side The plnintifT, unfortunately, was 
unable to be present at cither of the tnals The 
refusal of the companies to gi\c him the £18,000 
had placed him in a position of most painful 
pecuniarj cmbarrassmcnL Indeed, a few months 
after the murder of Helen Abercrombie, he had 
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been actasllr arrested for debt in the streets of 
London rrlule he \ras serenaing the prettr 
daughter of one of his fcends. This diEcnlty 
TT£s got over at the time, hat shortly afterwards 
he thought it better to go abroad till he could 
ccme to some practical arrangemeat with his 
creditors. He accordiaglr went to Boulogne on 
a visit to the father of the joang lady m qaes- 
tion. and whJe he was there laduced him to 
insare his life with the Fehcan Company for 
;0oOOO As scon as the necessary formalities 
had been gone through and the policy executed, 
he dropped some crystals ot strychnine into his 
cofee as they sat together one evening after 
dinner. He himself did not gam any monetary 
advantage by doing this. His aim was simply 
to revenge himself on the Srst oSce that had 
refused to pay him the p-ice of his sin His 
friead died the next day in his presence, and he 
left Boulogne at ouce for a sketching tour 
through the most p'ctnresque parts of Brittany, 
and was for some time the guest of m old 
French gentleman who had a beantifal coimtrv 
bouse at St. Omer. From this he moved to 
Paris where he remained for several vears, hvinir 
in luxury some say while others talk of his 
‘■skulking ■with poison in his pocket, and hems: 
dreaded by all ■who knew him ’ In 1SS7 he 
returned to Erg and p—vately Some strmige 
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mad fascination brouglit him back. He followed 
a woman whom he loved 

It -nas the month of June, and he was sta3'ing 
at one of the hotels in Covent Garden His 
sitting room was on the ground floor, and he 
prudently kopt the blinds down for fear of being 
seen 'Ihirteen jears before, ■nlien he was 
making his fine collection of majolica and Marc 
Antonios, he had forged the names of Ins trustees 
to a power of attorney, mIucIi enabled him to get 
possession of some of the money which he had 
iiihenled from his mother, and had brought into 
mamnge settlement He knew that this forgery 
had been discovered, and that by rehirmng to 
England he was imperillmg his life Yet he 
returned Should one wonder? It was said 
that the woman was very beautiful Besides, 
she did not love him 

It was by a mere accident that he was dis- 
covered A noise in the street attracted his 
attention, and, in Ins artistic interest in modern 
life, he pushed aside the blind for a moment 
Some one outside called out, 'Tint’s Waine- 
^vrlght, the Bank-forger’ It svas Forrester, the 
Bow Street runner 

On the 5th of July he was brought up at the 
Old Bailey The following report of the pro- 
ceedings appeared in the Times — 

Before Mr Justice Vaugliau and Mr Baron Alder- 
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son, Thomas Griffiths IVainewnghtj aged forty-two, 
a man of gentleman] V appearance, wearing mnstachios, 
was indicted for forging and uttenng a certain power 
of attorney for £2259, with intent to defraud the 
Governor and Companr of the Bank of England. 

There were five indictments against the prisoner, 
to all of which he pleaded not guilty^ when he was 
arraigned before Mr Serjeant Arabm m the course of 
the morning On being brought before the judges, 
however, he begged to be allowed to withdraw the 
former plea, and then plead^ giultv to two of the 
indictments which were not of a capital nature. 

The counsel for the Bank having explained that 
there were three other indictments, but that the Bank 
did not desire to shed blood, the plea of euilty on the 
two minor charges was recorded, and the pnsoner at 
the close of the session sentenced by the Becorder to 
t’nnsportation for life 

He was taken back to Newgate, preparatory 
to his remoinl to the colonies In a fanciful 
passage in one of lus early essays he had fancied 
himself ‘ lying in Horsemonger Gaol under sen- 
tence of death ’ for having been unable to resist 
the temptation of stealmg some Marc Antonios 
from the British klusenm in order to complete 
his collecbon The sentence now passed on 
him was to a man of his culture a form of death 
He complained bitterly of it to his friends, and 
pointed out, with a good deal of reason, some 
people may fancy, that the money was practically 
his own having come to him from his mother. 
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aud that the forgery, such as it was, had been 
committed thirteen years before, which, to use 
his own phrase, ^vas at least a circonsiance allenu- 
anle The permanence of personality is a very 
subtle met^hysical problem, and certainly the 
English law solves the question in an extremely 
rough-and-ready manner There is, however, 
something dramatic in the fact that this heavy 
punishment was inflicted on him for what, if we 
remember his fatal influence on the prose of 
modem journalism, was certainly not the worst 
of all his sins 

While he was m gaol, Dickens, Macready, and 
Hablot Browne came across him by chance 
They had been going over the prisons of London, 
searclung for artistic effects, and in Newgate 
they suddenly caught sight of Wainewnght He 
met them with a defiant stare, Forster tells us, 
but Macready was ‘ horrified to recognise a man 
familiarly known to him in former years, and at 
whose table he had dmed ’ 

Others had more curiosity, and his cell was 
for some time a kmd of fashionable lounge 
Many men of letters went down to visit their 
old hterary comrade But he was no longer the 
kmd light-hearted Janus whom Charles Lamb 
admired He seems to have grown quite 
cynicaL 

To the agent of an insurance company who 
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■\\as Msiluig hull one aftcrnoonj and thought lie 
ivoulJ improic tlie occasion h\ pointing out 
that, after all, crime ivas a bad speculation, he 
replied ‘Sir, you Citj men enter on your 
speculations, md fake the clnncfis of them 
Some of \our speculations succeed, some fad 
Mine happen to lia\e faded, lours happen to 
ha\e succeeded That is the only difTcrencc, sir, 
between mj \isitor and mcr But, sir, I anil tell 
you one thing in ■oliich I ha\e succeeded to 
the last. I ha\e been dclcninncd through life 
to hold the position of a gentleman I ha\c 
always done so I do so still It is the custom 
of this place that each of the inmates of a cell 
shall take Ins mornings turn of sweeping it out 
I occup3 a cell with n bncklaj er and a sweep, 
but the} never offer me the broom’’ "When a 
fnend reproached him with the murder of Helen 
Abercrombie he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ‘Yes, it was a dreadful thing to do, but 
she had ler} thick inkles ’ 

From Nengate he nas brought to the hulks 
at Portsmouth, and sent from there in the 
Stuan to ^^an Diemen's Land nlonsr nith three 
hundred other comacts The voyage seems to 
have been most distasteful to him, and in a 
letter written to a fnend he spoke bitterh 
about the ignommy of ‘the companion of poets 
and artists ’ bemg comioelled to associate with 
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‘ country bumpkins ’ The phrase that he 
apphes to hxs companions need not surpnse us 
Crime in England is rarely the result of sin It 
IS nearly always the result of starvation There 
was probably no one on board in whom he would 
have found a S3mpathetic listener, or even a 
psychologically niterestmg nature 

His love of art, however, never deserted him 
At Hobart Town started a studio, and re- 
turned to sketchmg and portrait-pamting, and 
his conversation and manners seem not to have 
lost their charpi Nor did he give up his habit 
of poisoning, and there are two cases on record 
in which he tried to make away with people 
who had offended him But his hand seems to 
have lost its cunnmg Both of his attempts 
were complete failures, and in 1844, being 
thoroughly dissatisfied with Tasmanian society, 
he presented a memorial to the governor of the 
settlement. Sir John Eardley Wdmot, praymg 
for a ticket-of-leave In it he speaks of himself 
as being ‘toimented by ideas strugghng for 
outward form and realisation, barred up from 
increase of knowledge, and deprived of the 
exercise of profitable or even of decorous speech 
His request, however, was refused, and the 
associate of Colendge consoled himself by makmg 
those marvellous Paradis ArUjicicls whose secret 
IS only known to the eaters of opium In 1852 
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feel a strong prejudice against a man mIio 
might have poisoned Lord Tennj’son^ or Mr 
Gladstone, or the Master of B illiol But had 
the man Avorn a costume and spoken a language 
different from oiu own, had he lived pn imperial 
Rome, or at the tune of the Italian Renaissance, 
or in Spam in the seventeenth centurj", or m 
any land or any century but this century and 
this land, A\e iioiild be quite^able to arrive at a 
perfectly unpiejudiced estimate of his position 
and value I knou that there are many historians, 
or at least ■nriters on historical subjects, who 
still think it necessaiy to apply moral judgments 
to history, and A\ho dislnbute their praise or 
blame uith the solemn complacency of a success- 
ful schoolmaster Tins, however, is a foohsh 
habit, and merely shows that the moral instinct 
can be brought to such a pitch of peifection that 
it Avill make its appearance wherever it is not 
required Nobodj with the true histoncal sense 
evei dreams of blaming Nero, or scolding Tiberius, 
or censurmg Ctcsar Boigia These personages 
have become like the puppets of a play They 
may fill us with terror, or honor, or avonder, but 
they do not harm us Thej are not in immediate 
relation to us AVe have nothing to fear from 
them They have passed into the sphere of art 
and science, and neither art nor science knoivs 
anything of moral approval or disapproval And 
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Till; CRITIC AS ARTIST 

■WITH SOMF rrMARKS UPON THn 
^\ll’OUTA^CK OF DOING NOTUIKG 



A DIALOGUE Part I Persons Gtlheri 
and Ernest Scene the library of a house 
Piccadilly, oicrloohmy the Green Park 



THE CRITIC AS ARTIST 

G ilbert (cl the Pia~o) My I^ear Ernest, 
^vhit arc \nu Hughing at ^ 

En\E5T up) At a cipRnl story that I 

ln\c just come acToss in thi^ \olume of Re- 
m niscenccs that 1 ha\e fount! on your table 
Giuirrr M hat is the book ^ Ah ’ I see I 
ln\c not re-ul it y et. Is it good * 

Ehmist M’ell, avlnle you hue been playing 
I haie been turning oicr the pages inth some 
amusement, though, os a rule, I dislike modem 
memoirs They arc generally vnltcn by people 
ivho have cither entirely lo":! their memories, or 
haie never done any thing worth reraembenng, 
which, howei cr, is, no doubt, the true explana 
lion of their populantv, as the English public 
always feels perfectly at its ease when a medio- 
enty IS talking to it, 

Giujert Yes the public is wonderfully 
tolcranL It forgives evcrvUiing c\cept genius 
Bat I most confess that I like all memoirs I 
like them for their form, just as much as for 
their matter In literature mere egotism is 
delightful It is what fascinates us m the 

S5 
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letters of personalities so different as Cicero 
and Balzac, Flaubert and Berhoz, Byron and 
Madame de S6vign6. Whenever we come across 
it, and, strangely enough, it is rather rare, 
we cannot but welcome it, and do not easdy 
forget it. Humanity will always love Eousseau 
for havmg confessed his sins, not to a priest, 
but to the world, and the couchant nymphs 
that Celhm ivTOUght m bronze for the castle 
of Kmg Francis, the green and gold Perseus, 
even, that in the open Loggia at Florence shows 
the moon the dead terror that once turned life 
to stone, have not given it more pleasure than 
has that autobiogr ipiiy in which the supreme 
scoundrel of the Renaissance relates the story 
of his splendour and his shame The opimons, 
the character, the achievements of the man, 
matter very little He may be a sceptic like 
the gentle Sieur de Montaigne, or a saint like 
the bitter son of Monica, but when he tells 
us his oi\Ti secrets he can always charm our 
ears to listening and our bps to silence The 
mode of thought that Cardinal Newman repre- 
sented — if that can be called a mode of thought 
which seeks to solve intellectual problems by a 
demal of the supremacy of the intellect — may 
not, cannot, I think, survive But the world 
will never weary of watching that troubled soul 
in its progress from darkness to darkness The 
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lonely church at Littlemore, where ‘’the breath 
of the morning is damp, and worshippers are 
few,’ M ill always be dear to it, and whenever 
men see the jellow snapdragon blossommg on 
the wall of. Trinity they wiU thmk of that 
gracious undergraduate who saw in the flou er’s 
sure recurrence a prophecy that he would abide 
for ever with the Benign Mother of his days — a 
prophecy that Faitl^ in her wisdom or her 
folly, suffered not to be fulfilled Yes, auto- 
biography IS irresisbble Poor, silly, conceited 
Mr Secretary Pepys has chattered his way mto 
the circle of the Immortals, and, conscious that 
indiscretion is the better pai t of valour, bustles 
about among them m that ‘shaggj purple 
gown with gold buttons and looped lace ’ u hich 
he IS so fond of descnbing to us, perfectly at 
his ease, and prattling, to his own and our in- 
finite pleasure, of the Indian blue petticoat that 
he bought for his wife, of the 'good hog’s hars- 
let,’ and the 'pleasant French fncassee of veal’ 
that he loved to eat, of his game of bowls witb 
Will Joyce, and his 'gadding after beauties,’ 
and his recitmg of Hamlet on a Sundaj, and 
his playing of the viol on week days, and 
oUier wicked or trivial thmgs Even m actual 
life egotism is not without its 'attractions 
When people talk to us about others they are 
usually dull When they talk to us about 
a 
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themselves they are nenily ah; ays interesting, 
and if one could shut them up, ivhcn thc> 
become ■uearisome, ns casilj as one can shut up 
a book of ulnch one has groiMi ■weaned, they 
would be perfect absohitclj ^ 

Eum-st There is much iirtue in that If, ns 
Touchstone would sa} But do 3011 scnousl} 
propose tint evciy man should become Ins own 
BoswelP What would become of our indus- 
trious compilers of Lives and Hccollcctions in 
that case ^ 

GiLDFiiT What has become of them ^ They 
nre the pest of the age, nolliing more and 
nothing less Evcr3' great man nowadays has 
his disciples, and it is alwn3s Judas who writes 
the biography 

Ernest My dear fellow ! 

Gildfrt I am afraid it is true Forracrl} 
we used to canonise our heroes The modem 
method is to vulganse them Cheap editions 
of great books ma}’ be delightful, but clienji 
editions of great men arc nbsoluteh detestable 
Ernest May I ask, Gilbert, to whom you 
allude? 

Gildeut Oh ' to all our second-rate htl 6 ra- 
Imrs We nre overrun by n set of people 
who, when poet or painter passes aw'ay, amve 
at the house along with the undertaker, and 
forget that their one dut}' is to behave as 
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mutes 'But we won’t talk about them They 
are the mere body-snatchers of hterature The 
dust IS given to one^ and the ashes to another, 
and the soul is out of their reach And now, 
let me plaj^ Chopin to you, or Dvordk^ Shall 
I play yon a fantasy by DvoiAk? He writes 
passionate, curiously-coloured things 

Ernest No, I don’t want music just at 
present. It is far ,too mdefinite Besides, I 
took the Baroness Bemstem down to dinner 
last night, and, though absolutely charming m 
every other respect, she insisted on discussing 
music , as if it were actually written in the 
German language Now, whatever music 
sounds like, I am glad to say that it does not 
sound in the smallest degree like German 
There are forms of patriotism that are really 
quite degrading No, Gdbert, don’t play any 
more lum round and talk to me Talk to 
me till the white-homed day comes into the 
room There is something in your voice that 
IS wonderful 

Gilbert (rising from Vie ptnnoi) I am not 
in a mood for talkmg to-ni^L I really am 
not. How horrid of you to snule ! Where are 
the cigarettes ^ Tlianks How exquisite these 
single daffodds are I They seem to be made 
of amber and cool ivory They are like Greek 
things of the best period What was the story 
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in tie confessions of the remorseful Academi- 
cian that made yon laugh ’ Tell it to me, 
-Vfter playinc: Chopin, I feel as if I had been 
weeping over sms that I had nei er committed, 
and mourning over tragedies that were not mv 
own Music ahvai's seems to me to produce 
that effecL It creates for one a past of which 
one has been ignorant, and filb one with a sense 
of sorrows that ha\e beeij h'dden from ones 
tears I can fancv a man who had let* a pcr- 
fecth commonplace life, hearing by cliance some 
cnnons piece of musii^ and suddenly discovering 
that his soul, without his being conscious of it, 
had passed through tenable expencnces, and 
known fearful joys, or wild romantic loves or 
great renunciations. And so tell me this story, 
Ernest- I want to be amused 

Erxest Oh ’ I don t know that it is of any 
importance. But I thonght it a really admirable 
illustration of the tme value of ord-naiy art- 
criticism. It seems tliat a lady once gravely 
asked the remorseful Academician, as voa call 
him, if his celebrated picture of ^A Spnng- 
Day at Wluteley’s,’ or ‘ Waibng fo’- the La^t 
Omnibus, or some subject of that kind was all 
pamted by hand ^ 

GnsERT And was it = 

Erxest Yon are quite mcomgible. But, 
senonsly speaking, what is the use of art- 
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cnUCiSm' c^ouiot the artist be left alone^ 

to create a nevr -vrorld if he vnshes it, o", if not 
to shadoir forth the •wnr’d vhich ve already 
know, and of irhich, I fancy tve ivoiild each 
one of ns be ■weaned if Art inth her fine spirit 
of choice and delicate instinct of selection did 
not, as it irere, punfy it for ns and give to it a 
momentary perfection It 'seems to me that 
the imagination spjeads or should spread, a 
solitude around it, and works best m silence and 
in isolation l\'hy should the artist be troubled 
by the shnll damoor of crbcism ' ^\^ly should 
those who cannot create take upon themseh es 
to estimate the value of creatii e work ? "VThat 
can they know about it* If a man’s work 
IS easy to nnderstand an explanation is un- 
ueeessaiT . . . 

Gilfekt -And if his work is incomp'-ehen- 
Eible. an eiplanabon is wicked, 

Erxest I did not say thab 

Gileeut Ah ! hnt you should have. Now- 
adays, we have so few mysteries left to us that 
we cannot afibrd to part with one of them The 
members of the Broivning Society, like the 
theologians of the Broad Church Party, or the 
authors of Air. Walter Scott’s Great Writers 
Series, seem to me to spend their bme m trying 
to explain their divmity awai Where one had 
hoped that Brownmg was a mysbc they have 
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sought to show that he was simply inarticulate 
Where one had fancied that he had something 
to conceal, they have proved that he had but 
little to reveal But I speak merely of his in- 
coherent work Taken as a whole the man was 

1 

great He did not belong to the Olympians, 
and had all the mcompleteness of the Titan 
He did not survey, and it was but rarely that 
he could smg His work is^ marred by struggle, 
Molence and effort, and he passed not from 
emotion to form, but from thought to chaos 
Still, he was great He has been called a 
thinker, and was certainly a man who was 
always thinlcing, and always thinking aloud, 
but it was not thought that fascinated him, but 
lather the processes by which thought moves 
It was the machine he loved, not what the 
machine makes The method by uluch the 
fool arrives at his folly was as dear to him as 
the ultimate wisdom of the ivise. So much, 
indeed, did the subtle mechanism of mind fas- 
cinate him that he despised language, or looked 
upon it as an mcomplete instrument of expres- 
sion Rhyme, that exquisite echo which in the 
Muse’s hollow hill creates and answers its oi\n 
voice, rhyme, which m the hands of the real 
artist becomes not merely a matenal element 
of metrical beauty, but a spiritual element of 
thought and passion also, waking a new mood. 
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it may be, or stirring a fiesh tram of ideas, or 
opening by mere s^\eetness and suggestion of 
sound some golden door at winch the Iraagma- 
tion itsdf had knocked m vuin, rhyme, which 
can turn man’s utterance to the speech of gods , 
rhyme, the tone chord we have added to the 
Greek lyre, became in Robert Brow mng's hands 
n grotesque, misshapen thing, winch at times 
made him masquerade m poetrj^ as a low come- 
dian, and nde Pegasus too often with his tongue 
in his cheek There are moments when he 
wounds us by monstrous music Nay, if he can 
only get his music by breaking the strmgs of 
his lute, he breaks them, and they snap m dis- 
cord, and no Athenian tettix, making melody 
from ti emulous wings, lights on the ivory horn 
to make the movement perfect, or the mterval 
less harsh Yet, he was great and though he 
turned language into ignoble clay, he made 
from it men and women that live He is the 
most Shakespearian creature smce Shakespeare 
If Shakespeare could sing with myriad lips, 
Browmng could stammer through a thousand 
mouths Even now, as I am speaking, and 
spealnng not agamst him but for him, there 
glides through the room the pageant of his 
persons There, creeps Fra Lippo Lippi with 
his cheeks stdl bummg from some girl's hot 
kiss. There, stands dread Saul with the lordly 
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En\nsT There is somellniig ui wlmljou saj, 
but there is not e\crj’lhing in vhnt you sny 
111 111 mj points jou nrc unjust 
Gii m iiT It IS ditficiilt not to be unjust to 
Mhat one loie*' IIul let us return to tlie par- 
ticular jiout at issue IVhal nns it that you 
Saul ^ 

EriNEST Siniplj this that in the best days 
of art there were no nrl-crilics. 

GiLurnT I seem to have hcaul that observa- 
tion before, Ernest. It has all the vitality' of 
error and all the tediousncss of an old fucud 
Eusest It IS Inie Yes there is no use 
your tossing your head m that jielulant manner 
It is quite true In the best days of art there 
Mere no art-crilas Ihc sculptor hevved from 
the marble block the great Mhilc-hinbcd Hermes 
that slept yvathin it Tlieava'crs and gilders of 
images gave tone and tcslurt to tlic statue, and 
the world, avhen it saw it, worshipped and was 
dumb He poured the glowing bionre into 
the mould of sand, and the river of icd metal 
cooled into noble curves and took the impiess 
of the body of a god With enamel or polished 
jewels he gave siglit to the sightless eyes The 
hyacmth-like curls grew' crisp beneath his graver 
And when, in some dim frescoed fane, or 
pillared sunlit portico, the child of Leto stood 
upon his pedestal, those who passed by, 8 ia 
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Xafi—poTaTov /Jau’ovTcs a^S/Jws at^fpof, became con- 
scious of a new influence that had come across 
their lives, and dreamily, or witli a sense of 
strange and quickening joy, went to their homes 
or daily labour, or wandered, it maj be, through 
the city gates to that n3’mph-liaunLed meadow 
where young Phjedrus bathed his feet, and, 
l3mg there on the soft grass, beneath the tall 
avind - whispering planes and flowenng agtnis 
caslus, began to think of the wonder of beautv, 
and grew silent with unaccustomed awe In 
those days the artist was free From the nver 
1 alley he took the fine clay in his fingers, and 
with a little tool of wood or bone, fashioned it 
into forms so exquisite that the people ga^c 
them to the dead as their playthings, and we 
find them still m the dusty tombs on the 
3 ellow hillside by Tanagra, with the faint gold 
ind the fadmg cnmson still hngenng about Inir 
and lips and raiment. On a wall of fresh plaster, 
stained wath bright sandyx or mixed with milk 
and saffron, he pictured one who trod ivith tired 
leet tlie purple white-starred fields of asphodel, 
one ‘in whose eyehds lay the whole of the 
Trojan War,’ Polyxena, the daughter of Pnam , 
or figured Odysseus, the ivise and cunnmg, 
bound by tight cords to the mast-step, that he 
might listen without hurt to the singing of 
the Sirens, or wandering by the clear nver of 
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Acheron, where tlie ghosts of fishes flitted over 
the pebbly bed , or showed the Persian m trews 
and mitre fljnng before the Greek at Marathon, 
or the galleys clashing their beaks of brass in 
the little Salnminian bay He drew with silver- 
point and charcoal upon parchment and prepared 
cedar Upon ivory and rose-coloured terra- 
cotta he pamted with wa\, making the wa^ 
fluid with juice of qjives, and with heated irons 
making it firm Panel and marble and linen 
canvas became wonderful as his brush swept 
across them, and life seeing her own image, 
was stdl, and dared not speak. All life, indeed, 
was his, from the merchants seated in the 
market-place to the cloaked shepheid Ijnng 
on the hill , from the nymph hidden m the 
laurels and the faun that pipes at noon, to the 
king whom, in long green-curtained litter, slaves 
bore upon oil-bnght shoulders, and fanned with 
peacock fans Men and women, with pleasuie 
or sorrow in their faces, passed before him 
He w'atched them, and their secret became his 
Through form and colour he le-cieated a world 
All subtle alts belonged to him also He 
held the gem agamst the revolving disk, and 
the amethyst became the purple couch for 
Adorns, and acioss the vemed sardonyx, sped 
Artemis with her hounds He beat out the 
gold mto roses, and strung them together for 
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reckl^ce or armlet. He beat ont the gold into 
v^eaths for tbe conqueror's helmet^ or into 
primates for ibe Trrian robej or into masis 
for the rcjal dead. On the back of the r ver 
roiiTor he graved Thetis home bv her Xereids_ 
O' loi e-s ck Pc3:ara av^th her nnr^e or Perse- 
paone, weary of metncry, pnttng popp'es in 
her hai- The potte- sat in Ins shed and_ 
no'^er-iike irom the silent wheel the vase rose 
np I £ne„th his hands. He decorated the base 
a^’d s‘‘em ard ears vnth pa^cm of dainty o^ ve- 
\af, or fo’ ater cca^thns o’- cnrved and crested 
wave. Then in black or red he painted Tads 
irresPnig or in the race : kmghts in fall armonTj 
with strmge he~-J!Lc sk,e''ds and cnrions wso~s, 
leaning from shcP-ST’ned cha-fot over rearng 
steeds : the cods seatea at the feasr o~ wc'kinc 
the ~ meudes: the terces in thear victo~y c- m 
trem pam Sometimes he wonid etch in thm 
aermkon imes upon a gro "d of white the 
a-rind b-adegroom and ms b-ide. wi*h Ero^ 
'o enng nennd tnem — an Eros like one ot 
Donatellos angers a Lit e lanrhinc tma g ^vlth 
gndevi or win amre wi'ss On t e cmared s-de 
ne V odd wn'-e tne name cf las friend. KAAO- 
.■kLKIBLkkHT or KAAOk XAPIII AHT tels us 
the stc-y cf n.^ days .kga-n on one r.m of the 
w-fe aat cap ne woma c-aw the stac L'cvsingj 
or tne Lcn at rest, as hs tancy wdled From 
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Uic Uny pcrfumc-botllc laughed Aphrodite at 
her toilet, and, Milh bare-limbed Micnads in his 
train, Dionjsus dnneed round the a\ine-jar on 
naked nuist-stained feet, while, satyr-hke, the 
old Sil onus snriw led upon the bloated skins, or 
shook that niagic spear which was tipped with 
a fretted fir-cone, and wreathed with dark ivy 
And no one came to trouble the artist at his 
work No irresponsible chatter disturbed him 
He was not worried bj opinions By the 
Ilyssus, says Arnold somewhere, there was no 
Higginbotham By the Ihssiis, my deni Gil- 
bert, there were no silly art congresses bringing 
proMncinhsm to the proa inces and teaching the 
mediocrity how to mouth By the Iljssus there 
aacre no tedious magnrincs about art, 'in aaliich 
the industrious prattle of aa’bat they do not 
understand On the reed-grown banks of that 
little stream strutted no ndiciilous lonrnahsm 
monopolising the seat of judgment avhen it 
should be apologising in the dock The Greeks 
had no nrt-critics 

GiraraT Ernest, you are quite delightful, 
but jour views are terribly unsound I am 
afraid tliatjou have been listening to the con- 
versation of some one older than yourself Tliat 
is alwajs a dangerous thing to do, and if you 
alloav it to degenerate into a habit you will find 
it absolutely fatal to any intellectual develop- 
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ment. As for modem journalism, it is not my 
business to defend it. It justifies its own exist- 
ence by the great Danvinian principle of the 
survival of the vulgarest. I have merely to do 
with hterature 

Ernest But what is the diff'erelice between 
literature and journalism ^ 

Gilbert Oh ' journalism is unreadable, and 
literature is not read That is all But ivith 

i 

regard to your statement that the Greeks had 
no art-cntics, I assuie jou that is quite absurd 
It would be more just to say that the Greeks 
were a nation of art-cntics 
Ernest Really ? 

Gilbert Yes, a nation of art-cntics But I 
don't wish to destroy the delightfully unreal 
picture that you have drawn of the relation of 
the Hellemc arbst to the intellectual spint of 
his age. To give an accuiate description of 
what has never occurred is not merely the 
jiroper occupation of the histonan, but the 
inalienable pnvilege of anj' man of parts 
and culture Still less do I desire to talk 
learnedly Learned conversation is either the 
affectation of the ignorant or the profession of 
the mentally unemployed And, as for what is 
called improving com ersation, that is merely 
the foohsh method by which the still more 
foolish philanthropist feeblj tnes to disarm 
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the just nncour of the cnminnl classes. No 
let me play to j ou some mad scarlet thing by 
Diorak The pallid figures on the tapestry are 
smiling at us, and the hea\'3' eyelids of mj bronze 
Narcissus are folded m sleep Don’t let us dis- 
cuss anythin*g solemnly I am but too conscious 
of the fact tint ive arc born in an age vhen onlj 
the dull are treated seriously, and I live in terroi 
of not being misunderstood Don’t degrade me 
into the position of giving you useful informa- 
tion Education is an admirable thing, but it 
is well to remember from time to time that 
nothing that is Morth knowing can be taught 
Through the parted curtains of the wmdon I 
see the moon like a cbppcd piece of silver 
Like gilded bees the stars cluster round her 
'Tlie sky is a hard hollow sapphire Let us go 
out into the night Thought is wonderful, but 
adventure IS more w onderful shll Who knows 
but we may meet Pnnee Flonzel of Boliemn, 
and hear the fair Cuban tell us tint she is not 
what she seems ^ 

Erntst You are liomblj' wilful I insist 
on your discussmg this matter with me. You 
have said that the Greeks were a nation of 
art-cntics What art-criticism have they left 
us? 

Gilbert My dear Ernest, ev en if not a single 
fragment of art-cnticism had come down to us 
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the metncal movements of a prose as scientifi- 
cally as a modem musician studies harmony and 
counterpoint, and, I need hardly say, ivith much 
keener sesthebc instinct In this they were 
right, as th^ were nght m all thmgs Smce 
the introduction of pnntmg, and the fatal de- 
velopment of the habit of reading amongst the 
middle smd lower classes of this country, there 
has been a tendency literature to appeal more 
and more to the eye, and less and less to the ear 
which IS really the sense which, from the stand- 
point of pure art, it should seek to please, and 
by whose canons of pleasure it should abide 
always Even the work of Mr Pater, who is, 
on the whole, the most perfect master of English 
prose now creatmg amongst us, is often far 
more like a piece of mosaic than a passage in 
music, and seems, here and there, to lack 
the true rhythmical life of words- and the fine 
freedom and nchness of effect that such rhyth- 
mical life produces We, m fact, have made 
•writing a definite mode of composition, and 
have treated it as a form of elaborate design 
The Greeks, upon the other hand, regarded 
•writing simply as a method of chromchng 
Their test was always the spoken word in its 
musical and metncal relations The voice was 
the medium, and the ear the cntic I have 
sometimes thought that the sto^ of Homer’s 
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blindness migbt be really an artishc myth, 
created m cntical days, and sen mg to remind 
us, not merely that the great poet is always a 
seer, seemg less ivith the eyes of the body than 
he does ivith the eyes of the soul, but that he 
is a true singer also, building his song out of 
music, repeating each line over and over agam 
to himself till he has caught the secret ol its 
melod}, chaunting in darjivness the words that 
are wmged with light Certamly, whether this 
be so or not, it was to his blindness, as an 
occasion, if not as a cause, that England’s great 
poet owed much of the majestic movement and 
sonorous splendour of his later verse When 
Milton could no longer ivnte he began to sing 
Who would match the measures of Comus with 
the measures of Samson Agonistcs, or of Para- 
dise Lost or Regained^ When Milton became 
blind he composed, as everj one should compose, 
wuth the voice purely, and so the pipe or reed 
of earlier days became that mighty many- 
stopped organ whose rich reverberant music 
has all the stateliness of Homeric verse, if it 
seeks not to have its siviftness, and is the one 
imperishable inheritance of English literature 
sw'eepmg tlirough all the ages, because above 
them, and abidmg with us ever, being immortal 
m its form Yes writing has done much liaian 
to ivriters We must return to the voice That 
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must be our test, snd perhaps then we shall be 
able to appreciate some of the subtleties of 
Greek art-cnticism 

it now IS, we cannot do so Sometimes, 
■when I hn;;c wntten i piece of prose that I 
have been modest enough to consider nbsolutel} 
free from fault, a dreadful thought 'comes over 
me tliat I may have been guilty of the immoral 
edeminacy of using troch uc and tribrachic 
movements, a cnme for which a learned cntic 
of tlie Augustan age censures with most just 
seventy the bnlliant if somewhat paradoxical 
Hegesias I grow cold when I think of it, and 
wonder to mjself if the admirable ethical 
effect of the prose of that charming wnter, who 
once in a spirit of reckless generosity tow'ards 
the uncultivated portion of our community pro- 
claimed the monstrous doctniie that conduct is 
three-fourths of life, avill not some day be 
entirely annihilated by the discover}' that the 
poEons have been wrongly placed 
Ernest Ah 1 now you are flippant 
Gilbert Who would not be flippant when he 
is gravely told that the Greeks had no art- 
critics^ I can understand it being said that 
the constructive genius of the Greeks lost itself 
in criticism, but not that the race to whom we 
owe the critical spirit did not criticise You 
wdl not ask me to give you a survey of Greek 
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bcin^ in iihich he jilnces them, hut transfer 
them to the sphere of art, and jou ■will find that 
Ihc} are stdl iital and full of meaning It may 
he that it IS ns a cntic of Beauty that Plato is 
destined lojuc, and that hj altering the name 
of the sphere of his speculation -we shall find ii 
new pliilosoph} But Aristotle, like Goethe, 
deals Mith art pnmarilj in its concrete manifesta- 
tions, taking Tragcdf', for instance, and investi- 
gating the material it uses, nhich is language, 
its subject-matter, which is life, the method by 
which it works, which is action, the conditions 
under which it reveals itself, which are those of 
theatric picsentalion, its logical structure, which 
IS plot, and its final teslhetic appeal, which is to 
the sense of beauty realised through the passions 
of pitv and awe That purification and spiritual- 
ising of the nature which he calls Ka^aptris is, as 
Goethe saw, essentially aesthetic, and is not moral, 
as Lessing fancied Concerning himself primarily 
with the impression that the work of art pro- 
duces, Anstotle sets himself to analyse that im- 
pression, to investigate its souice, to see how it is 
engendered As a physiologist and psj chologist, 
he knows that the health of a function resides in 
energj' To have a capacity for a passion and 
not to realise it, is to make oneself mcomplete 
and hmited The mimic spectacle of life that 
Tragedy afibrds cleanses the bosom of much 
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‘^perilons shin’ and br p^esenlm^ hi^n and 
ivorthv objects for the eie’'c-se of the emohc is 
nj— fies and sn'ntnaLses tbe man nav not 
merely does it sp-ntaal*sc Ii m uat it imfca^e^ 
him aho into nob^e fee] ng-s of vh c!i he ra'cht 
else h3\e krcyrn notliinp- *ne T-oha 
having, it has sometimes see’~'ed to me, a refn'*e 
allusion to the nte of imbation if indecii tni*’ I e 
not, as I am occasionally tf mnted to f-rcy it> 
irae and only rneaninc nere Tai5 > of can~se 
a mere oatlme of tne boov. Biit aoa see lyb't 
a perfect p ece of rsathetic cnbcis' i it is, 1^^ no 
indeed bat a Greek co,.ld haye anaUscd art sc 
yrell* .A.fter reading it, one does rot ^render 
any ’onger that Alejiandna deyotcd itself sc 
largely to art-cnticlsm and that me fnd the 
art,st:c temperaments of the daj inye?t:gatirg 
eyerr question of s^ie and m inner, tLscuss-np 
the great Acadeanc schools of painting for n- 
stance such as the school of S cyon tha*- songht 
to p~eserye the c gn’f ed traditions of the antiqi e 
mode, or the realistic and impresMOiiist schco s. 
that aimed at reproducmg actual hfe, c~ the 
elements of ideaJitr m portnntinre oi the artfst-c 
yalue of the ep’c form in an age so modem as 
theirs or the proper snoject-matter for the ari-.st. 
Indeed I fear that the inartistic temperaments 
of the day busied themselyes also in matters ot 
hterature and art for the accusations oi plag'ar- 
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ism were ciullcss, niul such nccusniions proceed 
cither from the thin colourless lips of impotence, 
or from llic grotesque mouths of those ^^ho, pos- 
scssiiignolhing of llicir own, fnnci Ihnt the} enn 
giin n reputation for •wealth cr}ing out that 
the} Im\c b5cn robbed And I assure you, m} 
dear Lmest, that the Greeks chattered about 
painters quite as much ns people do nowadays, 
and h id tlicir private views, and shilling exhi- 
bitions, and Arts aTid Crafts guilds, and Pre- 
Rnphnehte moacments, and movements towards 
realism, and lectured about art, and wrote essays 
on art, and produced their nrt-bistonnns, and 
their archrcologists, and all the rest of it Why, 
even the theatrical managers of travelling com- 
panies brought their dramatic critics aaith them 
when they avent on tour, and paid them very 
handsome salaries for aanting laudatory notices 
Whatever, in fact, is modem in our life we owe 
to tlic Greeks Whatever is an anachronism is 
due to mcdicevalism It is the Greeks avho have 
given us the aa hole s}8tcm of art-criticism, and 
hoav fine their critical instinct aa’as, may be seen 
from the fact that the material they criticised 
with most care was, as I have already said, 
language. For the matenal that painter or 
sculptor uses is meagre in comparison with that 
of avords Words have not merely music as 
sweet as that of viol and lute, colour as neb and 
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vivid as any that makes lovely for us the canvas 
of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and plastic 
form no less sure and certain than that which 
reveals itself in marble or in bronze, but thought 
and passion and spintuality are theirs also, are 
theirs indeed alone If the Greenes had criti- 
cised nothing but language, thc> would stdl have 
been the great art-cntics of the world To know 
the prmciples of the highest art is to know the 
pnnciples of all the arts 

But I see tliat the moon is hiding behind a 
sulphur-coloured cloud Out of a tawny mane 
of dnft she gleams like a lion’s eye She is 
afraid that I will talk to you of Lucian and 
Longinus, of Qmnctilian and Dionysius, of Pliny 
and Fronto and Pausamas, of all those who lu 
the antique world wrote or lectuied upon art 
matters She need not be afi-aid I am tu-ed of 
my expedition mto the dim, dull abyss of facts 
There is nothmg left for me now but the 
divine jxov6\povos rjSovij of anothei cigarette 
Cigarettes have at least the charm of leaving one 
^ unsatisfied. 

Ernest Try one of mine They are rather 
good I get them direct from Cairo The only 
use of our attaches is that they supply their 
friends with excellent tobacco And as the 
moon has hidden herself, let us talk a little 
longer I am qmte ready to admit that I was 
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wrong in wlint I smcl about the Greeks They 
were, ns jou ha\c pointed out, a nation of nrt- 
cntics I acknowledge it, niul I feel a little 
sorrj’ for them For the crcalnc faculty is 
higher tlian the critical TJicrc is icall) no 
companson fcetween them 

Giuiert 1 he antithesis hcLwctn them is en- 
tirely arbitmiy’ Without the critical faculty, 
there IS no artistic creation at all, worthy of the 
name You spoke a little while ago of that fine 
spirit of choice and dclic ile instinct of selection 
b} which the artist realises life for us, and gives 
to it a nionicntary perfection Well, that spirit 
of choice, that subtle tact of omission, is really 
the critical faculty in one of its most character- 
istic moods, and no one ivho does not possess 
this cntical faculty can create anything at all in i 
'art Arnold's definition of literature ns a criti- 
cism of life was not I’cry felicitous in form, 
but it showed how keenly he recognised the 
importance of the cntical element in all creative 
work 

Ehnest I should have said that great artists 
work unconsciously, that they were 'woser than 
they knew,’ as, I think, Emerson remarks some- 
where 

Gilbert It is really not so, Ernest All fine 
imnginabve w ork is self-conscious and deliberate 
No poet sings because he must smg At least. 
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the mn^innUon of nee*;, rather limn of the 
innpnalion of indu ichmls ? 

Giujvut Not •when thc} bLcnmc poetry 
'^ot •when Ihc} rcccucd a beautiful form For 
there IS no art avherc there is no sl^lc, and no 
sl\lc ^\hcrc iTicrc is no unit}, and unit}’ is of the 
iiuluidual No doubt lloincr had old ballads 
and stones to deal avith, as Shakespeare had 
chronicles and pla}s,aiid noxcls from u Inch to 
Mork, but thc} Mere incrcl}’ his rough material 
He took them, and shaped them into song 
The} become his, because he made them lovel} 
Ihc} a\crc built out of music. 

And so not built at all, 

And tlicrcforo built for ever. 

Thc longer one studies life and literature, the 
more strongl} one feels that behind ever} thing 
that is wonderful stands thc individii d, and that 
it IS not thc moment that makes thc man, but 
the man avho creates thc age Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that each m}tli and legend 
that seems to us to spring out of thc wonder, 
or terror, or fancy of tnbe and nation, was in its 
origin the invention of one single mind The 
cunously limited number of the myths seems 
to me to point to this conclusion But we must 
not go off into questions of comparative myth- 
ology We must keep to criticism And what 
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at the Renaissance, Greek literature dawned 
upon Europe, the soil had been m some, measure 
prepared for it. But, to get rid of the details 
of history, which are always weansome and 
usually inaccurate, let us say generally, that the 
forms of art have been due to the Greek cntical 
spirit To it we owe the epic, the lync, the 
entire drama in every one of its developments, 
mcluding burlesque, the idyll, the romantic 
novel, the novel of adventure, the essay, the 
dialogue, the oration, the lecture, for which 
perhaps we should not forgive them, and the 
epigram, m all the wide meaning of that word 
In fact, we owe it everything, except the sonnet, 
to which, however, some curious parallels of 
thought-movement may be traced m the Antho- 
logy, Amencan journalism, to which no parallel 
can be found anyivliere, and the ballad m sham 
Scotch dialect, which one of our most industrious 
writers has recently proposed should be made 
the basis for a final and unanimous effort on the 
part of our second-rate poets to make themselves 
i eally romantic Each new school, as it appears, 
cnes out agamst cnticism, but it is to the cnbeal 
faculty in man that it owes its origin The 
mere creative instinct does not innovate, but 
reproduces 

Ernest Yon have been talking of cnticism as 
an essential part of the creative spmt, and I 
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Tvorks they are called upon to criticise They 
do not. Or at least they should not If they 
did sOj they a\ould become confirmed misan- 
thropes, or if I may borrow a phrase from one 
of the prejty Newnham graduates, confirmed 
womanthropes for the rest of their li\ es Nor is 
it necessary To know the vintage and qualitj 
of a wme one need not dnuk the whole cask. 
It must be perfectly.easy m half an hour to sny 
whether a book is worth anj thing or worth 
nothmg Ten ramutes are really sufficient, if 
one has the instmct for form Who wants to 
wade through a dull volume? One tastes it, 
and that is quite enough — more than enough, I 
should imagme I am aware that there are 
many honest workers m pamting as Veil as in 
literature who object to criticism entirely They 
are qmte right. Their work stands in no intel- 
lectual relation to their age It brings us no 
new element of pleasure It suggests no fresh 
departure of thought, or passion, or beauty It 
should not be spoken of It shoidd be left to 
the oblivion that it deserves 

Eicvest But, my dear fellow — excuse me for 
interruptmg you — ^you seem to me to be allow- 
ing your passion for cnticism to lead j ou a great 
deal too far. For, after all, even you must 
admit that it is much more difficult to do a thmg 
than to talk about it. 
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Gilbert More difhcult to do a thing than 
to talk about it ^ Not at all That is a gross 
popular error It is very much more difficult 
to talk about a thmg than to do it. In the 
sphere of actual life that is of coijrse obvious 
An j body can make history Onlj a great man 
cun Mrite it 'Ihere is no mode of action, no 
form of emotion, that we do not share with the 
lower animals It is only Jiy language that v e 
rise above them, or above each other — by lan- 
guage, A\hich IS the parent, and not the child, of 
thought Action, indeed, is always easy, and 
when presented to us m its most aggravated, 
because most continuous form, which I take to 
he that of real industry, becomes simply the 
refuge of people who have nothing whatsoever 
to do No, El nest, don't talk about action 
It IS a bhnd thing dependent on extemal in- 
fluences, and moved by an impulse of whose 
iiatuie it IS unconscious It is a thing incom- 
plete in its essence, because limited by accident, 
and ignoiant of its direction, being always at 
variance with its aim Its basis is the lack of 
imagination It is the lust lesouice of those 
who know not how to dream 

Ernest Gilbert, you treat the world as if it 
were a crystal ball You hold it in your hand, 
and reverse it to please a ivilful fancy You do 
nothing but re-write history 
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They rage against Matenalism, as they call it, 
forgetting that there has been no matenal im- 
provement that has not spintualised the vorld, 
and that there have been few, if any, spmtual 
aviakenings that have not wasted the world’s 
faculties in barren hopes, and fruitless aspira^ 
tions, and empty or trammelling creeds 'WTiat 
IS termed Sm is an essential element of progress 
Without it the world woujd stagnate, or grow 
old, or become colourless By its cunosit^ Sm 
increases the experience of the race Through 
its mtensified assertion of individualism, it saves 
us from monotony of type In its rejection of 
the current notions about morahty, it is one 
with the higher ethics And as for the virtues ' 
^\^lat are the virtues^ Nature, M Renan tells 
us, cares little about chastity, and it may be 
that it is to the shame of the Magdalen, and 
not to their own punty, that the Lucretias 
of modem hfe owe their freedom from stam 
Chanty, as even those of whose rehgion it 
makes a formal part have been compelled to 
acknowledge, creates a multitude of evils The 
mere existence of conscience, that faculty of 
which people prate so much nowadays, and 
are so ignorantly proud, is a sign of our im- 
perfect development It must be merged in 
mstmet before we become fine. Self-demal is 
simply a method by winch man arrests his 
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progressj and celf-sacnfice a survival of the 
mutilation of the savage, part of that old 
■worship of pain which is so terrible a factor 
in the histoiy of the -world, and which even 
now makes its victims day by day, and has 
its altars in the land Virtues • V ho knows 
what the -virtues are^ Not }ou Not I Not 
any one It is well for our vanity that we slay 
the criminal, for if»we suflered him to live he 
might show us what we had gamed by his 
cnme It is well for his pence that the saint 
goes to his martjrdom He is spared the sight 
of the horror of his harvest. 

Ehnest Gilbert, you sound too harsh a note 
Let us go back to the more gracious fields 
of hterature What was it you said? That 
it -was more difficult to talk about a thing than 
to do it ? 

Gilbeet {ajicr a pause) Yes I belieie I 
ventured upon that simple truth Surely 3011 
see now that I am nght? ^Vhen man acts 
he is a puppet. When he describes he is a 
poet The whole secret lies m that. It was 
easy enough on the sandy plams by wmdy Ilion 
to send the notched arrow from the pamted 
bow, or to hurl agamst the shield of hide and 
flamelike brass the long ash-handled spear 
It was easy for the adulterous queen to spread 
the T3Tian carpets for her lord, and then, as 
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In t’i<* ro I'rjovi', iht* tun nf I’rnm 

r' i hl< {fi'rn cnifA'-^ The white 
=rT*'' rtf \ iJn ;r*ir ire nroiind hit jiccl 
fjr tc'i l)ii ^>*1 thf } rnttnd, Ir'^t tlicir 

J ih'nihl t*r fr» litrlirtJ Dcliltltl lltc Hi)- 

I -M *r rv* Air'ain^ o'* hi' fit’ \ciiillr , 

in jf— ‘i !i rii ri'in'-iit, vJiilc in Iiinir s of fiil 
end tihf* the I’r end t f hw tnd nm^/t lilmsclf fn 
"ft fi *'h to the I ruin n ciinonflj cirven 

r’ ft’ that his II other Ihrti'. hnd liroti^hl to 
hi- ilnj* ' tdr, thr I>ortI of the M\nt>fdon t/ikri 
ojl iJist nurtte rinlicc tint tlic lip of mnn 
had never tmirlicd, mid eicnti'cs it Milli hriin- 
*tnne, nnd nitli frc'h wntcr coolt it, nnd, Invinp 
nsdied ill? hand'', fd|e vith iilicl wine its 
ho'Ditiicd Indlon, nnd rjidl- the thick grajiL- 
Idctnd iijKin the pround in hniunir of Him nhom 
nt Dodnm Inrrfootcil propin t' « orsliipptd, nnd 
p'^^^ to Him, fin<l 1 nowrt not tint lie jiriv*; in 
V3in, nnd lint in tlie Imiid*. of two Kinplit>; from 
Irrn, I’nnlhoii'.' ion, ruplmrhiis, nlio'-c Io\c- 
lorJ were loojicd nitli gold, nnd tlic Pnnndd, 
tiic llon-hcnrlcd, I’ntroJ lus, the commdt of 
cninr.idcs mud meet hih doom PJinntoms, 
nre the)? Ilcrot5 of mnt nnd inoiintnin ? 
SIndm a in n rnng? No tlity nre rcnl 

Action' Wimt IS nctioii? It dies nt the molnent 
ofiln cnerg) It is n btsc concession to fncL 
Hie world w mndc h) the singer for the dreamer 
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them They have their youth and their man- 
hood, they are children, and they grow old 
It IS always dawn for St. Helena, as Veronese 
saw her at the window Through the still 
morning aij the angels bring her the symbol 
of God's paui The cool breezes of the mommg 
lift the gilt threads from her brow On that 
little hiU by the city of Florence, where the 
lovers of Giorgione, are lymg, it is always the 
solstice of noon, of noon made so languorous 
by summer suns that hardly can the slim naked 
girl dip mto the marble tank the round bubble 
of clear glass, and the long fingers of the lute- 
player rest idly upon the chords It is twihght 
always for the dancmg nymphs whom Corot 
set free among the silver poplars of France. 
In eternal twihght they move, those frail 
diaphanous figures, whose tremulous white 
feet seem not to touch the dew-drenched 
grass they tread on But those who walk in 
epos, drama, or romance, see through the 
labouring months the young moons wax and 
wane, and watch the night from evemng unto 
morning star, and from sunnse unto sunsettmg 
can note the shiftmg day witli all its gold and 
shadow For them, as for us, the flowers bloom 
and witlier, and the Earth, that Green-tressed 
Goddess as Colendge calls her, alters her 
raiment for their pleasure ” The statue is con- 
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centrated to one moment of pcifection Tlie 
image stained upon the can\as possesses no 
spiritual element of growth or change. If 
they know nothing of death, it is because they 
know little of life, for the secrets, of life and 
death belong to those, and those onl}, whom 
the sequence of time affects, and who possess 
not merely the present but the future, and can 
rise or fall from a past of glorj or of shame 
Movement, that problem of the visible arts, 
can be trul}' realised by Literature alone It 
is Literature that shows us the body in its swift- 
ness and the soul in its unrest 

Ernest Yes, I see now what you mean 
But, surelj', the higher you place the creatiie 
artist, the loiver must the critic rank 

Gilbert Why so ? 

Ernest Because the best that he can give 
us will be but an echo of nch music, a dim 
shadow of clear-outlined form It may, mdeed, 
be that hfe is chaos, as you tell me that it is , 
that its martyrdoms are mean and its heroisms 
Ignoble , and that it is the function of Litera- 
ture to create, from the rough material of 
actual existence, a new w’orld that will be more 
marvellous, more enduring, and more true than 
the world that common eyes look upon, and 
through which common natuies seek to reahse 
their perfection But surely, if this new world 
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lias bccJi imtlc bj the spirit nnd touch of u 
grcit nrlist, it will be n thing so complete nntl 
perfect that there will be nothing left for the 
critic to do I quite understand now, nnd 
indted admit most rcadllj, that it is far more 
difhcult to talk nbout a thing tlian to do it But 
it seems to me that this sound nnd sensible 
maxim, which is rcallj cMrCincly soothing to 
one’s feelings, nnd .should be adopted as its 
motto by c\ cry Academy of Literature all over 
the world, applies only to the relations that 
exist between Art and Life, and not to any 
relations that there may be between Art and 
Criticism 

Giloeut But, surely. Criticism is itself an 
art And just ns artistic creation implies the 
working of the critical faculty, nnd, indeed, 
without it cannot be said to exist at all, so 
Criticism IS really creative in the highest sense 
of the word Cnticism is, in fact, both creative 
and independent 

Ernest Independent ? 

Gilbert Yes, independent Criticism is no 
more to be judged by any low standard of 
imitation or resemblance than is the work of 
poet or sculptor The critic occupies the same 
relation to the work of art that he cnticises ns 
the artist does to the visible world of form and 
colour, or the unseen world of passion and of 
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ihougliL He does not even require for the 
perfection of Ins art the finest matc“'als, .Vn\- 
tbni; iriJl cerre In': p irpose And just as out 
of the sonhd 'ncl scnbmcntal amours of the 
siIJj iv.fc of ^ 'unall corntrr clocto” the squahd 
'vnl’a^e of yonrillc-1 Abbivc nearRo-en Gu=taie 
Flaubert ivas able to create a classic and make 
" masterp ece of slvle, so, from subjects of little 
or of no importance, such qs the pictures m thi= 
years Royal Academy, or in am years Royal 
Aca lemy for that matter, Mr Leins Morns’s 
poems, M. Ohnet’s noi els or the plays of Mr 
Henry Arthur Jones, the true cntic can, if it be 
his pleasure so to direct or ivaste his faculty of 
contemplation, produce work that mil be fiaiv- 
less in beauty and instinct mth intellectual 
subtlety M*hy not^ Dulness is always an 
irresistible temptation for brilliancy, and stupidity 
is the permanent Balia Tnaa/haj that calls 
wisdom from its cave. To an artist so creative 
as the cntic, what does subject-matter si^ify? 
No more and no less than it does to the novehst 
and the painter Like them he can find his 
motives everywhere. Treatment is the test. 
There is nothme that has not m it suggestion or 
challenge. 

Erttest But is Criticism really a creative 
art - 

GirsERT ^Vhy should it not be^ It works 
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with matenals, and puts them into a form that 
IS at once new and delightful What moie can 
one sa^ of poetry ? Indeed, I would call criticism 
a creation nithin a creation For just as the 
great artists,, from Homer and iEschylus, down 
to Shakespeare and Keats, did not go directly to 
life for their subject-matter, but sought for it m 
myth, and legend, and ancient tale, so the cntic 
deals with matenals that others have, as it were, 
purified for him, and to which imaginative form 
and colour have been already added Nay, more, 
I would say that the highest Cnticism, bemg 
the purest form of personal impression, is m its 
way more creative than creation, as it has least 
reference to any standard external to itself, and 
IS, m fact, its own reason for existmg, and, as 
the Greeks would put it, m itself, and to itself 
an end. Certamly, it is never trammelled by 
any shackles of vensimihtude No ignoble 
considerations of probabihty, that cowardly con- 
cession to the tedious repetitions of domestic or 
public hfe, affect it ever One may appeal from 
fiction unto fact. But from the soul there is no 
appeal , 

Ernest From the soul ? 

Gilbert Yes, from the soul That is what 
the highest criticism really is, the record of 
one’s oivn soul It b more fascinabng than 
history, as it is concerned simply with oneself 
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It Is more tlcliichtful thin philc'^opluj it? 
‘'til'jcct jc concrole nntl rol nb'ti"ct, renl nrd 
not \n:;uc It is the oul\ cj\ili'Ctl fonn of 
"lutoh op-ipln T': it dcils not Avi‘h the cveuO 
hut ’wiUi lilt, tliojchts of ones hfe; not nith 
life’s plnsicil •'cculeiils of tlecd of circi msl'incc, 
but \Mth the spiritual moovN ami inapnatne 
pasMons ef the mind I am alna^s amused In 
the silh. \amty of thosc^maters and artists ot 
our day nbo St em to imag'iie tint the pnniarv 
function of t!ie cntic is to chatter about tlieir 
second-rate nork The best that one can say of 
mo^t modem creathe art is that it is just a little 
less \ailgar tlian reality, and so the enbe, rrilh 
Ins fine sense of dtslmclion and sure insbuct ot 
delicate refinement, will prefer to look into tlic 
sil\ er mirror or through the tro\ cn \ eil, and nnll 
turn his c\ cs awaj from the chaos and clamour 
of actual CMstence, though the mirror be tar- 
mshed and the aeil be tom His sole aim is to 
cliromcle his own impressions It is for him 
that pictures are painted books wntten, and 
marble hewn into form 

Ernest I seem to ha\ e heard another tlieory 
of Ctaticism 

Gilbert Yes it has been said by one whose 
gracious memory we all revere, and the music 
of whose pipe once lured Proserpina from her 
Sicilian fields, and made those white feet sbr. 
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nnd not in vain, the Cumnor con slips, that 
tlic proper aim of Criticism is to see the object 
ns In itself it really is. But this is a veiy 
senoiis error, and takes no cognisance of 
Criticism's most perfect form, n’liich is m its 
essence purely subjective, and seeks to reveal 
its own secret and not the secret of another 
For the highest Criticism deals with art not 
ns expressive but ns inyircssive purely , 

Eiixest But IS that really so ? 

Gildert Of course it is Who cares whether 
Mr Ruskin's views on Turner are sound or 
not ? ^^^lnt does it matter ? That mighty and 
majestic prose of his, so fervid and so fieiy- 
coloured in its noble eloquence, so rich m its 
elaborate symphonic music, so sure and certain, 
at its best, in subtle choice of word and epithet, 
IS at least as great a work of art as any of 
those wonderful sunsets that blench or rot on 
their corrupted canvases in England's Gallery, 
greater mdeed, one is apt to think at tunes, 
not merely because its equal beauty is more 
endunng, but on account of the fuller variety 
of its appeal, soul speaking to soul m those 
long-cadenced lines, not through form and 
colour alone, though through these, indeed, 
completely and without loss, but with in- 
tellectual and emotional utterance, with lofty 
passion and with loftier thought, with imagma- 
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of the "world are come/' and the eyelids are a 
little "weary ’ 

And so the picture becomes more wonderful 
to us than it really is, and reveals to ns a secret 
of which, m truth, it knows nothing, and the 
music of tha mystical prose is as sweet in 
our ears as was that flute-player’s music that 
lent to the bps of La Gioconda those subtle 
and poisonous curveg Do you ask me what 
Lionardo would have said had any one told 
him of this picture that ‘all the thoughts and 
experience of the world had etched and moulded 
therein that which they had of power to refine 
and make expressive the outward form, the 
ammahsm of Greece, the lust of Rome, the 
revene of the Middle Age with its spmtual 
ambition and imagmative loves, the return of 
the Pagan world, the sms of the Borgias?’ 
He would probably have answered that he had 
contemplated none of these thmgs, but had 
concerned himself simply -with certam arrange- 
ments of hnes and masses, and with new and 
curious colour-harmomes of blue and green 
And it IS for this very reason that the cnticism 
which I have quoted is cnticism of the highest 
kmd It treats the work of art simply as a 
startmg-point for a new creation. It does not 
confine itself — ^let us at least suppose so for 
the moment — to discovenng the real intention 
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of the artist and accepting that as final And 
m this it IS light, for the meaning of any 
beautiful created thing is, at least, ns much 
m the soul of him arlio looks at it, ns it ivns 
in Ins soul ivho wrought iL Na}, it is rather 
the beholder nho lends to the beautiful thing 
its mi rind meanings, and makes it marvellous 
for us, and sets it in some nen relation to 
the age, so that it becomes a vital portion of 
our lues, and a B 3 nnbol ol aihnt v,c prnj’ for, 
or perhaps of uhat, haaing prnjcd for, ■we fear 
that we maj receive The longer I studj, 
Lrnest, the more clcarlj' I see that the beaut} 
of the visible arts is, ns the beauty of music, 
imjircssuc pninanlj, and lliat it maj- be marred, 
and indeed often is so, b} nii} excess of iti- 
tcllcclual inlcnlion on the part of the artist. 
For when the work is fmislu d it has, ns it 
were, an inili pendent life of its own, and luaj 
deliver a iin igc far other (ban llial v Inch v as 
put into il' bjis to >av Sometimes, when I 
listen to the ovirtiirc to Tornlmuicr, I reem 
indeed to '■( i that cninrl) 1 ingbl treading 
<b health on tin flowcr-''trcu ri gras-, and lo 
1 h ar tin vouf of V* mu ralbiif' to bun from tin 
t a’ f riud bill Hut at olln r tinn il to 

riK of a thou and difTimil thing", of ni}''e]r, it 
mav !)>■', and nu o’ n lift , or of tlir Ini s of otheri 
wlioinom ha- lov ( d and gronn v i tv of lining, 
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or of the passions that man has known, or of the 
passions that man has not known, and so has 
sought for To-night it may fill one witli that 
EPflS TflN AAYNATI2N, that Amottr de t Impos- 
sible, which^falls like a madness on many who 
think they hVe securely and out of reach of harm, 
so that they sicken suddenly with the poison of 
unlimited desire, and, in the mfinite pursuit of 
what they may not ojitain, grow faint and swoon 
or stumble To-morrow, hke the music of which 
Aristotle and Plato tell us, the noble Donan 
music of the Greek, it may perform the oflSce of 
a physician, and give us an anodyne agamst pain, 
and heal the spirit that is wounded, and * brmg 
the soul mto harmony with all nght thmgs.' 
And what is true about music is true about all 
the arts Beauty has as many meanmgs as man 
has moods Beauty is the symbol of symbols 
Beauty reveals everythmg, because it expresses 
nothmg When it shows us itself, it shows us 
the whole fiery-coloured world 

Ernest But is such work as you have talked 
about really criticism ^ 

Gilbert It is the highest Criticism, for it 
cuticises not merely the individual work of art, 
but Beauty itself, and fills with wonder a form 
which the artist may have left void, or not 
understood, or understood incompletely 

Ernest The highest ,Cnticism, tlien, is more 
u 
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crcatne than creation, and the pnnrny aim of 
the cntic is to see the object as m itself it reallj 
IS not , that is your theory, I beliei e ^ 

GiLBEnT Yes, that is mj theory To the 
cntic the ivork of art is simplj a suggestion fora 
new work of Ins own, that need not; necessanli 
bear any obvious resemblance to the thing it 
criticises The one charactenshc of a beautiful 
form IS that one can put into it whatever one 
wishes, and see in it whatever one chooses to 
see ; and the Beautj’, that gn es to creation its 
univers.al and rcstlietic element, makes the cntic 
a creator m Ins turn, and whispers of a thousand 
different things winch were not present in the 
mind of him who caned the statue or painted 
the panel or graved the gem 

It is sometimes said by those who understand 
ntithcr the nature of the highc'^t Cnlicism nor 
the charm of the highest Ari, that the picture' 
that the cntic loves most to write about arc 
those that belong to the anccdotngc of painting, 
md tint deal v ith ■'ccncs taken out of literature 
or liistoiy But tin'" is not so Indeed, pictures 
of thr 1 irid arc far too iriU llieiblc As a tia 
thev rani v ilb illu'.trilif>n<-, and t ’ f ti eon idercd 
from till point of vicv art. failure , tlie_, do 
not stir till imagination, b it '■ot definite Iiotind' 
to it For th( domain of tin painlrr i", a I 
suggc' tod before, widtlv difTcrcnl from tint of 
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the poet To the latter belongs life in its full 
and absolute entirety, not merely the beauty 
that men look at, but the beauty that men listen 
to also, not merely the momentaiy grace of 
form or the {ransient gladness of colour, but the 
whole spherfc of feeling, the perfect cycle of 
thought The painter is so far limited that it is 
only through the mask of the body that he can 
show ua the mystery.of the soul , only through 
conventional images that he can handle ideas , 
only through its physical equivalents that he can 
deal with psychology And how inadequately 
does he do it then, asking us to accept the torn 
turban of the Moor for the noble rage of Othello, 
or a dotard in a storm for the wild madness of 
Lear! Yet it seems as if nothing could stop 
him Most of our elderly English pamters spend 
their wicked and wasted lives in poaching upon 
the domain of the poets, marring their motives 
by clumsy treatment, and stnvmg to render, by 
Visible form or colour, the marvel of what is 
invisible, the splendour of what is not seen 
Their pictures aie, as a natural consequence, 
insufferably tedious They have degraded the 
invisible arts into the obvious arts, and the one 
thing not worth looking at is the obvious I do 
not say that poet and painter may not treat of 
the same subject They have always done so, 
and M ill always do so But while the poet can 
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be pictoriil or not, "is he chooses, the painter 
must be pictonal always. For a painter is 
limited, not to what he sees m nature, but to 
what upon canvas nia\ be seen 

And so, my dear Ernest, pictures ^of this kind 
will not really fascinate the cntic. *He will turn 
from them to such works as make him brood and 
dream and fanci, to works that possess the 
subtle quality ot su^gestipn, and 'eem to tell 
one that eicn from them there is an escape into 
n avider avorld It is sometimes said that the 
traced} of an irtists life is that he cannot realise 
his ideal But the true tragcdi that dops the 
steps of most artists is that thc\ realise Ihcir 
ideal too absolutch For, when the ideal is 
realised, it is rohlicd of its nondtr and its 
nnstcra, and becomes sirnpli a new starlin"- 
p nnt for an ideal that is other linn itsdf This 
IS the reason i\!i\ music is the pcrftcl tipc of 
art Music can ncicrrcical its iillim tc *•( crcl 
I hi', also, IS till, cxpla lalioii of the \ aliic of 
hmilalions m art 1 Iicscnlptnr "I ulK surrender' 
iniOatm co1f>ur, ami lb jianiltr llie ni tinl 
ilirn''i' 0 i> of fo an lucair' ba ^ucli r''iMiii''i-- 
tion they arc abb to '> o tl too dcfiniti n 
p'l’ f nt ilio'i of till rti al, at Inch atoidd be iiw'. 
iinita'ioii aid t r i d ’initc n n ali rtim of t'l 
Idea], arlnch viuild b.. too pjrcl, intellect! al 
It 1 ' thru _!i iti" aery imoii’pk'c 'C tl t \rt 
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becomes complete in beauty, nud so addresses 
itself, not to the faculty of rccognibon nor to the 
faculty of reason, hut to the aesthetic sense alone, 
which, 11 hile accephng both reason and recogni- 
tion as stages of apprehension, subordmates them 
both to a pilVe synthetic impression of the work 
of art as a whole, and, taking whatever ahen 
emotional elements the work may possess, uses 
their very complexity as a means by whicli a 
richer unity may be added to the ulbmate im- 
pression itself You see, then, how it is that 
the aisthetic cntic rejects these obvious modes 
of art that have but one message to deliver, and 
having delivered it become dumb and sterile, 
and seeks rather for such modes ns suggest 
reverie and mood, and by their imagmabve 
beauty make all interpretabons true, and no 
interpretabon final Some resemblance, no 
doubt, the creative work of the critic will have 
to the work that has stirred him to creation, 
but it will be such resemblance as exists, not 
between l^ature and the mirror that the painter 
of landscape or figure may be supposed to hold 
up to her, but between Nature and the work of 
the decorative artist Just as on the flowerless 
carpets of Persia, tubp and rose blossom indeed 
and are lovely to look on, though they are not 
reproduced m visible shape or hne , just as the 
pearl and purple of the sea-shell is echoed in 
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tlie church ol St Mark at Venice ; just as the 
\aulte(l ceiling of the i\oDdrous chapel at 
Ra\enna is made gorgeous by the gold and 
green and sapphire of the peacock’s tad, though 
the birds of Jimo fly not across it, ,so the critic 
reproduces the i\ork that he ciiLiciscs m a mode 
that IS never imitatne, and part of nliose charm 
may reallj consist in the rejection of resemblance, 
and shows ns in this ivaj no^ merely the meaning 
but also tlic mystcrj of Beautj, and. In Inns- 
forraing each art into liter iture, sol\ cs once for 
all the problem of Art’s iinitj 

But I see it is time for supper After w c hai c 
discussed some Chamberlin and a fci. ortolans 
we Avill piss on to the question of the critic 
considered in the light of the intcrjirctcr 

EnvKST Ah' jou idimt, then, that the critic 
raaj occasionally be allowed to see llie object a*' 
in itself it rcalK is 

GiinruT I am not quite sure Peril ips I mnj 
admit it after sujipcr i licre is a subtle infliieiici 
in siijipcr 
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E rnest The ortolans -were delightful, 
and the Chamberlin perfect, and now 
let us return to the ^oint at issue 

Gilbert Ah ! don’t let us do that. Con- 
versation should touch everything, but should 
concentrate itself on nothing Let us talk 
about Moral Indtgnalton, its Catise and Cure, 
a subject on which I think of •anting or about 
The Survival of Thersxlcs, as shoivn by the 
Enghsh comic papers, or about any topic that 
may turn up 

Ernest No, I want to discuss the cntic 
and cnbcism You have told me that the 
highest cnticism deals with art, not as expres- 
sive, but os impressive purely, and is con- 
sequently both creative and independent, is in 
fact an art by itself, occupying the same rela- 
tion to creative work that creative work dOes 
to the visible world of form and colour, or the 
unseen world of passion and of thought Well, 
now, tell me, wdl not the enbe be sometimes a 
real mterpreter ? 

Gilbert Yes, the cntic will be an mter- 

163 
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preter, if he chooses He can pass from his 
synthefac impression of the ivork of art as a 
Tvholej to an analysis or exposition of the -work 
itself, and in this lower sphere, as I hold it to 
be, there are many delightful things to be said 
and done Yet his object will not always be 
to explam the work of art. He may seek 
rather to deepen its mystery, to raise round 
it, and round its maker, t^at mist of wonder 
which IS dear to both gods and worshippers 
alike Ordmary people are ' terribly at ease m 
Zion.' They propose to walk arm m arm with 
the poets, and have a glib ignorant way of 
saymg, ‘Why should we read what is written 
about Shakespeare and Milton? We can read 
the plays and the poems That is enough ' 
But an appreciation of Milton is, as the late 
Rector of Lmcoln remarked once, the reward 
of consummate scholarship And he who 
desires to understand Shakespeare truly must 
understand the relations m which Shakespeare 
stood to the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
to the age of Elizabeth and the age of James ;• 
he must be famihar with the history of the 
struggle for supremacy between the old classical 
forms and the new spirit of romance, between 
the school of Sidney, and Daniel, and Johnson, 
and the school of Marlowe and Marlowe’s 
greater son, he must know the materials that 
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were at Shakespeare's tlisposal, and the metliod 
m avhicli he used them, and the conditions of 
theatne presentation in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, their hraitahons and their 
opportuniti(;s for freedom, and the literary 
criticism of* Shakespeare’s day, its aims and 
modes and canons , he must study the English 
language in its progress, and blank or rhymed 
verse in its various developments, he must study 
the Greek drama, and the connection between 
the art of the creator of the Agamemnon and the 
art of the creator of Macbeth, in a word, he 
most be able to bind Elizabethan London to the 
Athens of Pericles, and to learn Shakespeare’s 
true position in the history of European drama 
and the drama of the world The cntic will 
certamly be an interpreter, but he will not treat 
Art as a riddling Sphinx, whose shallow secret 
may be guessed and revealed by one whose feet 
are wounded and who knows not his name 
Rather, he will look upon Art as a goddess 
whose mystery it is his province to intensify, 
and whose majesty his privilege to make more 
marvellous in the eyes of men 

And here, Ernest, tins strange thing happens 
The cntic will indeed be an interpreter, but he 
will not be an interpreter in the sense of one 
who simply repeats in another form a message 
that has been put mto his bps to say For, 
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just as it IS only by contact irith tbe art of 
foreign nations that the art of a country gams 
that mdi\ndual and separate hfe that vre call 
nationahty, so, by curious mversioUj it is only 
by mtensifymg his own personahty that the 
critic can interpret the personahty* and Mork of 
others^ and the more strongly this personality 
enters mto the mterpretation the more real 
the mterpretation becomes, the more satisfymg, 
the more convmcing, and the more true 

Ernest. I would have said that personahty 
would have been a disturbmg element. 

Gilbert No, it is an element of revelation 
If you wish to understand others you must 
mtensify your own mdividuahsm 

Ernest ^Vhat, then, is the result ? 

Gilbert I will tell yon, and perhaps I can 
teU you best by defimte example- It seems to 
me that, while the hterary critic stands of course 
first, as havmg the wider range, and larger vision, 
and nobler material, each of the arts has a critic, 
as it were, assigned to it. The actor is a cnbc 
of the drama. He shows the poet’s work under 
new conditions, and by a method special to 
himself He takes the written word, and action, 
gesture and voice become the media of revelation 
The singer or the player on lute and viol is the 
cntic of music The etcher of a picture robs 
the pamting of its fair colours, but shows us by 
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the use of a ne-v\ material its true colour-quality, 
its tones and values, and the relations of its 
masses, and so is, m his v ay, a critic of it, for 
the cntic is he who exhibits to us a work of art 
m a form different from that of the work itself, 
and the enlploymcnt of a new matenal is a 
critical as n ell as a creative element. Sculpture, 
too, has its critic, who may be either the carver 
of a gem, as he w^s in Greek days, or some 
painter like Mantegna, who sought to reproduce 
on canvas the beauty of plastic line and the 
symphonic dignity of processional bas-relief 
And in the case of all these creative cntics of 
art it IS evident that personality is an absolute 
essential for any real interpretation. When 
Rubinstem plays to us the Sonala Appassionata 
of Beethoven, he gives us not merely Beethoven, 
but also himself, and so gives us Beethoven 
absolutely — Beethoven re-interpreted through a 
nch artistic nature, and made vivid and wonder- 
ful to US by a new and mtense personality 
When a great actor plays Shakespeare we have 
the same experience His own mdividuality 
becomes a vital part of the mterpretation 
People sometimes say that actors give us their 
oAvn Hamlets, and not Shakespeare's , and 
this fallacy — for it is a fallacy — is, I regret to 
say, repeated by that charmmg and graceful 
tvnter who has lately deserted the turmoil 
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of literature for the peace of the House of 
Commons, I mean the author of Ohicr D.da 
111 point of fact, there is no such thme as 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. If Hamlet has something 
of the definiteness of a work of art, he has .also 
all the ohscuntj* that belongs to hfd. There are 
as many Hamlets as there are melancholies. 

Erxest As many Hamlets as there are 
melandiolies ^ 

Gilbert Yes. and as art springs firom per- 
sonality, so It is only to pemonality that it can 
he revealed, and from the meetmg of the two 
comes right interpretative criticism. 

Ekkest. The cntic, then, considered as the 
interpreter, will give no less than he receives 
and lend as much as he borrows ^ 

Gilbert He will be always showing us the 
work of art m some new relation to our age. 
He wiU always be remmdmg us that great 
V orks of art are living things — are, in fact, the 
only things that lire. So much indeed, will 
he feel this that I am certain that, as civilisa- 
tion progresses and we become more highly 
organised the elect spints of each age, the 
critic.al and cultured spints will grow less ind 
less interested in actual life, and r—il sccl io 
gan thar inprcssicis clsmt crLrch fro^-^ ’-Jri 
iri fias {oj died For lifii is temblr deficient 
in form Its catastrophes happen in the wrong 
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wiy anti to tlic wrong people There is a 
grotesque horror about its comedies, and its 
tragedies seem to culminate m farce One 
IS always wounded wlien one approaches it 
Thmgs last either too long, or not long 
enough * 

Eunest Poor hfe ! Poor human life ' Are 
you not even touched by the tears that the 
Roman poet tells us »re part of its essence. 

GiLBEnT Too qmckly touched by them, I fear 
For when one looks back upon the life that was 
so vivid in its emotional intensity, and filled vitli 
such fervent moments of ecstasy or of joy, it all 
seems to be a dream and an illusion What are 
the unreal things, but the passions that once 
burned one like fire? What are the incredible 
things, but the thmgs that one has faithfully 
believed? What are the improbable things? 
The things that one has done oneself No, 
Ernest, life cheats us with shadows, like a 
puppet-master We ask it for pleasure. It 
gives it to us, with bitterness and disappoint- 
ment m its tram We come across some noble 
grief that we think will lend the purple dignity 
of tragedy to our days, but it passes away from 
us, and thmgs les? noble take its place, and on 
some grey windy daivn, or odorous eve of silence 
and of silver, we find ourselves looking with 
callous -wonder, or dull heart of stone, at the 
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txess of gold-flecked hair that we had once so 
wildly worshipped and so madly kissed. 

Ernest Life then is a failure? 

Gilbert From the artistic point of view, cer- 
tainly And the chief thing that makes life a 
failure from this artistic point o^' view is the 
thing that lends to life its sordid security, the 
fact that one can never repeat exactly the same 
emotion How different it is in the world of 
Art I On a shelf of the bookcase behind you 
stands the Duane Comedy, and I know that, if I 
open it at a certain place, I shall be filled with 
a fierce hatred of some one who has never 
wronged me, or stirred by a great love for some 
one whom I shall never see There is no mood 
or passion that Art cannot give us, and those of 
us who have discovered her secret can settle 
beforehand what our expenences are gomg to 
be We can choose our day and select our hour 
We can say to ourselves, ‘ To-morrow, at dawn, 
we shall walk with grave Virgil through the 
valley of the shadow of death,’ and lo ! the 
dawn finds us in the obscure wood, and the 
Mantuan stands by our side We pass through 
the gate of the legend fatal to hope, and 
with pity or with joy behold the horror of 
another world The hypocrites go by, with 
their pamted faces and their cowls of gilded 
lead Out of the ceaseless winds that drive 
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tlicm, the cirml look nl »«:, njid ^\c wntclj the 
heretic rendinp hi*; flcsli nm! the glnlloii Inshcd 
1 ) 1 , the run Me hrtnk the withered hrinchc; 
from the tree in the pro\c of the Ilirpies, nnd 
eicJi didl-hued poi';onou‘; twig bleeds with red 
blood beforr u':, nnd cnes nloud with bitter 
ones. Out of n honi of fire Od) ssciis speaks 
to ns, and when from his sepulchre of flame the 
great Ghibclhnc rises, the pride that triumphs 
mcr the torture of tfint bed bcconias ours for a 
moment dhrough the dim purple air 11} those 
who Insc stained the world with the beaut} of 
their Sill, nnd m the pit of loathsome disease, 
dropsp-stneken and swollen of bod} into the 
‘•emblnncc of a monstrous lute, lies Adnmo di 
Ilrcscia, the comer of false coin He bids ns 
listen to his misery, we stop, nnd with dry and 
gaping lips he tells us how he dreams day nnd 
night of the brooks of clear water that in cool 
dew} channels gush down the green Cnscntine 
hills Sinon, the false Greek of Troy, mocks 
at him He smites him in the face, and they 
wrangle ^Vc are fascinated by their shame, and 
loiter, till Virgd eludes us nnd lends us away 
to that city turrctcd by giants where great 
Nimrod blows his horn Terrible things are in 
store for us, nnd w e go to meet them in Dante’s 
raiment and with Dante’s heart We traverse 
the marshes of the Styx, nnd Argenti swims to 
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ns. ana sre bsw our forchesil to the crooudj for 
Tre Ixio-T that r-e nave sranedL When tre La-e 
do" s penance, and are penned, and hs-e drunk 
of the fonntEin of Leie and bathed in the 
formtain of Ennoe. the mistress of onr sonl raises 
ns to the Pars.d.se of Heaven. ^Ont of that 
eternal pearly the moon, the ikce of piccarda 
Danati leans to cs. Her beaatp tronb''e5 us fo~ 
a moment, and mhen, ld:e a r.-img that falls 
th~onch '^ate” she passes avra'^ me gare after 
ner mith mistkil eves The svreet planet of 
Venus is full of lovers Canizza. the s'.ster of 
Enrelm, the lady of Sordello's heart, is there- 
and Foleo the passionate .singer of Provence 
mho in sorrom for -Vaala-s forsook the mo’Id and 
the Canaanitish harlot mhose sotd mas the frst 
that Christ redeemed. Jcsachim of Flora stands 
in the sun, and, in the sun, .Aqcmas recounts 
the sto— of Sa Franms and Bona venture the 
story of St. Dom.n.c. Through the burning 
rub ss of Mars, Cacciagmda annroaches. He 
tells us of the arrom that is shot S-om the bo*" 
of exile and herv salt tastes toe bread of another, 
and nom steep are the stairs in the house of a 
straaner In Saturn the soul sums not. and 


even she ~ho gmees us dare not smJe. On a 
ladder of aold the fames rise anJ -bd. At la^t 
me see tne pageant cf the l-I-ntrcal Rose. 
Peatnee Exes hei eyes upon the face of God to 
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turn tlicrn not ngiin Tlic bcnlific MSion is 
gnnlctl to us, ^\c know the Lo\e tlmt moves 
the sun nnd nil the stars 

Yes, i\e enn put the earth back six hundred 
courses nnd IJiakc ourselves one iMth the great 
riorcntine, kneel at the same altar -with him, 
and share his rapture nnd his scorn And if 
Mc grovi tired of an antique time, nnd desire to 
realise our OMTi age ill all its Meanness and sin, 
arc there not books that can make us live more 
in one single hour than life can make us live in 
a score of shameful years ^ Close to 3'our hand 
lies a little volume, bound 111 some Nile-green 
skin that has been powdered with gilded 
nenuphars nnd smoothed with hard ivory It 
is the book that Gautier loicd, it is Baudelaire’s 
masterpiece Open it at that sad madrigal 
that begins 

Que m’lniporto quo tu kois sago? 

Sois belle ' ct sois trislo ’ 

and you Mill find j ourself Morshipping sorrow 
as j'ou have never worshipped joy Pass on to 
the poem on the man who tortures himself, let 
its subtle music steal into your bram and 
colour your thoughts, and you will become for 
a moment what he was who wrote it, nay, not 
for a moment only, but for many barren moonlit 
nights and sunless stenie days will a despair 
that is not your own make its dwellmg withm 
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you, ind the misery of jiiiotlicr gnaw your heait 
nwa^ Read the whole booh, suffer it to tell 
even one of its secrets to your soul, and your 
soul will glow eager to know more, and will 
feed upon poisonous hone)', and sefek to repent 
of stiange crimes of which it is guiltless, 
and to make atonement foi terrible pleasures 
that it has never known And then, when you 
aie tiled of these (lower# of evil, turn to the 
flowers that giow' in the garden of Perdita, and 
111 their dew drenched chalices cool yoiu fevered 
blow, and let their loveliness heal and restore 
your soul , or wake from his forgotten tomb the 
sw’eet Syrian, Meleager, and bid the lover of 
Hehodore make you music, for he too has 
flowers in his song, red pomegianate blossoms, 
and inses that smell of myrrh, ringed daffodils 
and dark blue hyacinths, and maijoram and 
crinkled ox-eyes Deal to him was the perfume 
of the bean-field at evening, and dear to him 
the odorous eared-spikenard that giew on the 
Syiian hills, and the fresh green thyme, the 
■wine cup s charm The feet of his love as she 
walked in the garden were hke lilies set upon 
hhes Softer than sleep-laden poppy petals were 
her lips, softer than violets and as scented The 
flame-Iike crocus sprang from the grass to look 
at her For her the shm narcissus stored the 
cool rain , and for her the anemones forgot the 
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Sicilian a\mds that ^\oocd them And neither 
crocus, nor anemone, nor narcissus was as fair as 
she was 

It IS n strange thing, this transference of 
emotion JVe sicken with tlic same maladies 
ns the pools, and the singer lends us his pain 
Dead lips ha\e their message for us, and hearts 
thathaie fallen to dust can communicate their 
joy Wc run to kiss the bleeding mouth of 
Fantinc, and we follow Mnnon Lcscaut over 
the whole world Ours is the love-madness of 
the liiaan, and the terror of Orestes is ours 
also There is no passion that we cannot feel, 
no pleasure that we may not gratify, and wc 
can choose the time of our initiation and the 
time of our freedom also Life ' Life ’ Don't 
let us go to life for our fulfilment or our 
cxpcnencc It is a thing narrowed by circum- 
stances, incoherent in its utterancc,'nnd with- 
out that fine correspondence of form and spirit 
winch IS the only thing that can satisfy the 
artistic and critical tenipenmeut. It makes 
us pay too high a price for its wares, and we 
purchase the meanest of its secrets at a cost 
that 16 monstrous and infinite 

Ernest Must we go, then, to Art for eveiy- 
thing ^ 

Gildeut For everything Because Art does 
not hurt us The tears that we shed at a play 
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are a type of the exquisite sterile emotions that 
it IS the function of Art to awaken We weep, 
but we are not Moimded We grieve, but oiii 
gnef IS not bitter In the actual hfe of man, 
sorrow, as Spmoza says somewhere, k a passage 
to a lesser perfection But the s'orrow with 
Minch Art fills us both purifies and initiates, if 
I may quote once more from the great art critic 
ot the Greeks It is through Art, and through 
Art only, that ue can realise our perfection, 
through Art, and through Art only, tint we 
can shield ourselves from the sordid penis of 
actual existence Tins results not merely from 
the fact that nothing that one can imagine is 
worth doing, and tint one can imagine every- 
thing, but Irom the subtle law that emotional 
forces, like the forces of the physical sphere, 
arc limited in extent and energy One can 
feel so much, and no more And how can it 
matter with what pleasure life tries to tempt 
one, or with what pain it seeks to maim 
and mar one’s soul, if m the spectacle of the 
lives of those who hare neier existed one has 
found the true secret of joj, anti wept aw ay one’s 
tears o\er Ihcir deaths who, like Cordelia and 
the daughter of Brabaiitio, can neier die? 

Tum^ Stop a moment It seems to me 
tint in c\cr\ thing that you have said there is 
Eomctliing radically immoral 
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Gilbert All art is immoral 

Ernest All ait ^ 

Gilbert Yes For emotion for the sake of 
emotion is the aim of ait, and emohon for the 
sake of action is the aim of hfe, and of that 
practical organisation of life that we call society 
Society, which is the beginning and basis of 
morals, exists simply for the concentration of 
human energy, and «n order to ensine its oun 
continuance and healthy stability it demands, 
and no doubt nghtly demands, of each of its 
citizens that he should contribute some form of 
productive labour to the common weal, and toil 
and travail that the day's work may be done 
Society often forgives the cnmmal, it never 
forgives the dreamer The beautiful stenle 
emotions that art excites in us are hateful m its 
eyes, and so completely are people dominated 
by the tyranny of this dreadful social ideal that 
they are always commg shamelessly up to one 
at Private Views and other places that are open 
to the general public, and saymg in a loud 
stentorian voice, ‘ What are you doing ^ ’ whereas 
‘What are you thinking?’ is the only question 
that any single civilised bemg should ever be 
allowed to whisper to another They mean 
well, no doubt, these honest beaming folk. 
Perhaps that is the reason why they are so 
excessively tedious But some one should teach 
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not satisfy our temperaments, and religious 
ecstasy is out of date. The world thiough which 
the Academic philosopher becomes * the specta- 
tor of all time and of all cMStence ' is not really 
an ideal iljprid, but simply a world of abstract 
ideas When we enter it, we starve amidst the 
chill mathematics of thought The courts of 
the City of God arc not open to us now Its 
gates are guarded* by Ignorance, and to pass 
them we have to sm lender all that m our nature 
IS most divine It is enough that our fathers 
believed They have exhausted the faith-faculty 
of the speaes Their legacy to us is the scepti- 
cism of which tliey were afraid. Had they put 
it into words, it might not live within us ns 
tliougliL No, Eniest, no We cannot go back 
to the saint There is far more to be learned 
from the sinner We cannot go back to the 
philosopher, and the mjstic leads us astray 
Who, as Mr Pater suggests somewhcic, voiild 
exchange the cune of a single rose-leaf for that 
formless intangible Being nhich Plato rates so 
high? What to us is the Illuminaboii of Philo, 
the Abyss of Eckhart, the Vision of Bohrac, the 
monstrous Hcaien itself tliat vos rescaled to 
Swedenborg’s blinded cies? Such things arc 
less than thejellow trunijict of one daffodil of 
lilt field, far less than the meanest of the visible 
arts, for, just as Nature is matter struggling 
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mto mintlj so Art is mmd expressing itself under 
the conditions of mattei, and thusj even in the 
lowhest of her manifestations, she speaks to 
both sense and soul ahke To the sesthetic 
temperament the vague is alvays^ repellent 
The Greeks vere a nation of artists, because 
they were spared the sense of the infinite Like 
Aristotle, like Goethe after he had read Kant, 
ve desire the concrete, aild notlung but the 
concrete can satisfy us 

Eiinest What then do 3mu propose ^ 

Gilbert It seems to me that with the de- 
velopment of the critical spirit we shall be able 
to realise, not merely our oivn lives, but the 
collective life of the race, and so to make our- 
selies absolutely modem, m the true meamng 
of the word modernity For he to whom the 
present is the only thing that is present, knov s 
nothing of the age in which he lives To realise 
the nineteenth centuiy, one must realise everj 
century that has preceded it and that has con- 
tributed to its makmg To know an3 thing 
about oneself one must know all about others 
There must be no mood with which one cannot 
S 3 Tnpathise, no dead mode of life that one can- 
not make ab\ e Is this impossible ^ I think 
not. By re\ eahng to us the absolute mechanism 
of all action, and so freemg us from the self- 
imposed and trammelhng burden of moral 
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responsibility, the scientific principle of Heredity 
has become, as it ivere, the warrant for the 
contemplative life. It has shown us that we 
are never less free than vhen we try to act It 
has hemived us round with the nets of the 
hunter, anil iintten upon the wall the prophecj’^ 
of our doom We may not watch it, for it is 
•within us We mni not see it, save in a mirror 
that mirrors the ^ul It is Nemesis •without 
her mask It is the last of the Fates, and the 
most tenable It is the only one of the Gods 
a\ hose real name ive know 

And jet, while iii the sphere of practical and 
external life it has robbed energy of its freedom 
and activity of its choice, in the subjectne 
sphere, where the soul is at work, it comes to 
us, this tenable shadow, with many gifts in its 
hands, gifts of strange temperaments and subtle 
susceptibiUties, gifts of wild ardours and chill 
moods of indifference, complex multiform gifts 
of thoughts that are at variance with each other, 
and passions that war agamst themselves And 
so, it IS not our own life that we live, but the 
lues of the dead, and the soul that dwells •within 
us IS no single spiritual entity, making us per- 
sonal and mdividual, created for our service, and 
entering into us for our joy It is something i 
that has dwelt in fearful places, and in ancient 
sepulchres has made its abode It is sick with 
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these conntless hves^ Yes it is the imagina- 
tion ; and tlje imagination IS the result of heredity 
It IS simply concentrated race-expenence. 

Ernest But where in this is the function of 
the critical spirit* 

GnnERT The culture that this transmission 
of racial experiences makes possible can be made 
perfect by the critical spirit alone, and indeed 
may be said to be oqe inth it. For who is the 
true cnbc but he who bears within himself the 
dreams, and ideas, and feehngs of myriad 
generations, and to whom no form of thought 
IS ahen, no emotional impulse obscure * And 
who the true man of culture, if not he who b} 
fine scholarship and fastidious rejection has made 
instinct self-conscious and intelligent, and can 
separate the ivork that has distinction from the 
work that has it not, and so by contact and 
comparison makes himself master of the secrets 
of style and school, and understands their mean- 
ings, and listens to their voices, and develops 
that spmt of disinterested curiosity which is the 
real root, as it is the real flower, of the intel- 
lectual life, and thus attains to intellectual 
clantv, and, having learned •'the best that is 
knoivn md thought in the world,’ lives — it is 
not fanciful to say so — with those who are the 
Immortals 

Yes, Ernest ,the contemplative life, the life 
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that lias for its aim not doing but being, and not 
being mercl}j but becoming — tliat is nhat the 
cntical spirit can givens The gods Ine thus: 
eitlier brooding over their own perfection, as 
Anstotle tells ns, or, as Epicurjis fancied, 
matching nith the calm eyes of the spectator the 
tngi-comedy of the norld that they have made. 
We, too, might live like them, and set ourselves 
to nutness vvith appropriate, emobons the varied 
scenes that man and nature afford We miffht 

i ° 

make oursehes spiritual bj detaching oursehes 
from action, and become perfect by the rejection 
of energ)^ It has often seemed to me tint 
Browning felt something of this Shakespeare 
hurls Hamlet into actue life, and makes him 
realise his mission bj effort Browning might 
hai e given us a Hamlet v ho would have 
reabsed his mission by thought. Incident and 
event were to him unreal or unmeamng He 
made the soul the protagonist of life's tragedj, 
and looked on acbon as the one undramabc 
element of a play To us, at any rate, tlie BIOS 
OEfiPHTIKOB is the true ideal Fiom the high 
tower of Thought we can look out at the world 
Calm, and self-centred, and complete, the 
ffisthebc cntic contemplates life, and no arrow 
drawn at a venture can pierce between the joints 
of his harness He at least is safe. He has 
discovered how to live 
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Is such a mode of life immoral ? Yes all the 
arts are immoral, except those baser forms of 
sensual or didactic art that seek to excite to 
action of evil or of good For action of every 
kind belongs to the sphere of ethics The aim 
of art is simply to create a mood Is such a 
mode of life unpractical ? Ah ' it is not so 
easy to be unpractical as the ignorant Philistme 
imagines It were «^ell for England if it were 
so There is no country in the world so much 
In need of unpractical people as this country of 
ours With us, Thought IS degraded by its con- 
stant association with practice Who that moves 
in the stress and turmoil of actual emstence, 
noisy politician, or brawling social reformer, or 
poor narrow-minded priest blinded by the suffer- 
ings of that unimportant section of the com- 
munity among whom he has cast his lot, can 
seriously claim to be able to form a disinterested 
mtellectual judgment about any one thmg^ 
Each of the professions means a prejudice The 
necessity for a career forces every one to take 
sides We live m the age of the overworked, 
and the under-educated , the age in which people 
are so industrious that they become absolutely 
stupid And, harsh though it may sound, I can- 
not help saying that such people deserve their 
doom The sure way of knowmg nothmg about 
life is to try to make oneself useful 
u 
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Ernest A charming doctnne, Gilbert. 

Gilbert I am not sure about that^ibut it has 
at least the minor merit of bemg true That the 
desire to do good to others produces a plentiful 
crop of pngs is the least of the evds of ivluch 
it IS the cause The png is a very interesting 
psychological study, and though of all poses a 
moral pose is the most offensive, still to have a 
pose at all is soiuetliing It is a formal recogni- 
tion of the importance of treating life from 
a definite and reasoned standpoint That 
Humanitarian Sympathy wars against Nature, 
by securing the sunnval of the failure, maj make 
the man of science loathe its facde virtues The 
political economist may cry out against it for 
putting the improvident on the same level as the 
provident, and so robbing life of the strongest, 
because most sordid, incentive to industry But, 
in the eyes of the thinker, the real harm that 
‘ emotional sympathy does is that it limits know- 
ledge, and so prevents us from solving anv smgle 
social problem We are trying at present to 
stave off the coimng crisis, the coming revolu- 
tion as my friends the Fabianists call it, by 
means of doles and alms Well, when the re- 
volution or cnsis arrives, we shall be powerless, 
because we shall know nothing And so, Ernest, 
let us not be deceived England will never be 
Livilised till she has added Utopia to her 
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dominions There is more tlnn one of her 
colonies tijat she might Mith advantage surren- 
der for so fair a land What we want are 
unpractical people mIio sec beyond the moment, 
and think •be) ond the day Those m ho try to 
Ic id the people can only do so by following the 
mob It IS through llie voice of one crying in 
the wilderness that the Ma)s of the gods must 
be jireparcd <1 

Rut perliaps you think that in beholding for 
the mere joy of beholding, and contemplating 
for the sake of contemplation, there is something 
that is egotistic If you think so, do not say so 
It takes a thoroughly selfish age, like our omii, 
to deify self-sucrificc. It takes a thoroughl) 
grasping age, such as that in which ave li\e, 
to set above the fine intellectual virtues, those 
shallow and emotional virtues that are an im- 
mediate practical benefit to itself They miss 
their aim, too, these philanthropists and senti- ‘ 
mentalists of our day, who are alw ijs chattering 
to one about one’s duty to one s neighbour 
For the development of the race depends on the 
development of the individual, and where self- 
culture has ceased to be the ideal, the intellectual 
standard is instantly lowered, and, often, ulti- 
mately lost If you meet at dinner a man who 
has spent his life in educating himself — a lare 
type in our time, I admit, but still one occasion- 
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ally to be met with — you rise from table richer, 
and conscious that a high ideal has for^ a moment 
touched and sanctified your da3's But oh ' mj 
dear Ernest, to sit next to a man who has spent 
his life in trying to educate others*' What a 
dreadful experience that is ' How kppallmg is 
that Ignorance which is the inevitable result of 
the fatal habit of imparting opinions ' How 
limited in range the creati|re's mmd proves to 
be ' How it wearies us, and must w'eaiy himself, 
with its endless repetitions and sickly reitera- 
tion ' Hom lacking it is m any element of 
intellectual groavtli ' In what a vicious circle it 
always moves ’ 

Ernest You speak with strange feeling, 
Gilbert Have jou had tins dreadful experi- 
ence, as 3 oil call it, latelj'? 

Giluert Tew of us escape it People sav 
that the schoolmaster is abroad I wish to 
goodness he w ere. But the tv pe of winch, after 
all, he IS only one, and certainly the least im- 
portant, of the representatives, seems to me to 
be reallv dominating our lives, and just as the 
philantliropist is tlic nuisance of the ethical 
sphere, so the inns nice of the intellectual sphere 
IS the man vs ho is so occupied in trjing to edu- 
cate others, that he lias never had anv time to 
educate hini'^elf No, Ernest, self-ciiltiirc is the 
true ideal of man Goethe saw it, and the 
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immediate debt that we owe to Goethe is 
greater than the debt we owe to any man since 
Greek da} s The Greeks saw it, and hai e left 
us, as their legacy to modem thought, the con- 
ception of Che contemplatire life as well as the 
cntical mettiod by which alone can that life be 
truly realised It was the one thing that made 
the Renaissance great, and gave us Humamsm 
It IS the one thmg*that could make our own 
age great also , for the real weakness of England 
lies, not in mcomplete armaments or unfortified 
coasts, not in the poverty that creeps through 
sunless lanes, or the drunkenness that brawls m 
loathsome courts, but simply in the fact that her 
ideals are emoboual and not intellectual 

I do not deny that the mtellectnal ideal is 
difficult of attainment, still less that it is, and 
perhaps w ill be for years to come, unpopular 
with the crowd It is so easy for people to 
have sympathy wuth suffermg It is so difficult 
for them to have sympathy with thought In- 
deed, so little do ordmarj people understand what 
thought really is, that they seem to imagme that, 
when they have said that a theory is dangerous, 
they have pronounced its condemnation, whereas 
it IS only such theories that have any true mtel- 
lectual a alue An idea that is not dangerous is 
unworthy of bemg caUed an idea at all 

Ernest Gilbert, you bewilder me. You have 
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of the cntic ns being in his own A\ay as creative 
as the irtist, whose work, indeed, may be merely 
of value in so far as it gives to the critic a sug- 
gestion for some new mood of thought and 
feeling which he can realise with equal, or 
perhaps gVeater, distinction of form, and, 
through the use of a fresh medium of expres- 
sion, make differently beautiful and more 
perfect. Well, yqu seemed to be a little 
sceptical about the theory But perhqps I 
wronged you ? 

Ernest I am not really sceptical about it, 
but I must admit that I feel very strongly that 
such work as you desenbe the enbe produemg 
— and creative such work must undoubtedly be 
admitted to be — is, of necessity, purely sub- 
jechvc, whereas the greatest work is objechve 
always, objective and impersonal 

Gilbert The difference between objecbve 
and subjecbve work is one of external form 
merely It is accidental, not essential All 
artistic creation is absolutely subjecbve The 
very landscape that Corot looked at was, as he 
said himself, but a mood of Ins own mmd , and 
those great figures of Greek or English drama 
that seem to us to possess an actual existence 
of their own, apart fiom the poets who shaped 
and fashioned them, are, in their ultimate 
analysis, simply the poets themselves, not as 
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they thought they "were, but as they thought 
they -were notj and by such thinking’ came m 
strange mannerj though but for a moment, 
really so to he For out of ourselves we can 
ne\er pass, nor can there be in creation what 
in the creator was not Nay, I woiild say that 
the more objectii e a creation appears to be, the 
more subjective it really is Shakespeare might 
have met Rosencrantz and ,Guildensteni in the 
white streets of London, or seen the seniug- 
men of rival houses bite their thumbs at each 
other in the open square , but Hamlet came out 
of his soul, and Romeo out of his passion 
They were elements of his nature to which he 
gave visible form, impulses that stirred so 
strongly withm him that he had, as it were 
perforce, to suffer them to reahse their energj, 
not on the lower plane of actual life, where 
they Would have been trammeUed and con- 
stramed and so made imperfect, but on that 
imaginative plane of art where Love can indeed 
find m Death its rich fulfilment, where one can 
stab the eavesdropper behmd the arras, and 
w-restle in a new-made grave, and make a gudty 
king dnnk his own hurt, and see one’s father’s 
spirit, beneath the glimpses of the moon, stalk- 
ing in complete steel from misty wall to wall 
Action being limited would have left Shake- 
speare unsatisfied and unexpressed , and, just 
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as it IS because be did nothing that he has been 
able to aclyeve everything, so it is because he 
never speaks to us of himself m his plays that 
his plays reveal him to us absolutely, and show 
us his true* nature and temperament far more 
completely than do those strange and exquisite 
sonnets, even, in which he bares to crystal eyes 
the secret closet of his heart Yes, the objective 
form IS the most suljjective in matter Man is 
least himself when he talks in his own person 
Give him a mask, and he will tell you the truth 
Ernest The cntic, then, being limited to 
the subjective form, wiU necessarily be less able 
fully to express himself than the artist, who 
has always at his disposal the forms that are 
impersonal and objective 
Gilbert Not necessanly, and certainly not 
at all if he recognises that each mode of ciiticism 
IS, m its highest development, simply a mood, 
and that we are never more true to ourselves 
than when we are mconsistent. The isesthetic 
critic, constant only to the prmciple of beauty 
in all tlungs, will ever be lookmg for fresh im- 
pressions, winning from the vanous schools the 
secret of their charm, bowing, it may be, before 
foreign altars, or smilmg, if it be his fancy, at 
strange new gods What other people call 
one’s past has, no doubt, every thmg to do with 
them, but has absolutely notlung to do with 
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one’^clf The man ^ ho regards his past is a 
man nlio dcscncs to have no futiyc to look 
forward to When one has found expression for 
a mood, one has done AMth it You laugh, hut 
believe me it is so Yesterday it \wis Ileahsni 
that charmed one One gained from it tint 
nomcau frt'i'tou aihich it ains its aim to produce 
One anal} sed it, explained it, and u caned of it 
\l sunset came the Luvmn\lc in p imtiiig, and 
the St/tiihohslc m ]iocli},and the spirit of nicdi 
a .1 ihsin, that spirit mIiicIi belonifs not to time 
but to temperament, Mokc suddenly m wounded 
Itnssia, and stirred us for a moment b} the ter- 
rible fascination of pain To-d ly the cr} is for 
Horn nice, and already the lca\cs arc tremulous 
in llie \alle}, and on the purple lull-tops siallJ 
15c nit} with slim gilded feet The old modes 
ot creation linger, of course The irtisls repro- 
duce cither tbcmschcs or each other, I'dh 
Mcansomc iteration Eiit Criticism is alva' 
nioiing on, and tlie critie is alna}s deiclop- 
ing 

Nor, agiin, is the critic rcnlh limited to the 
subjccliec form of expression The method of 
the drama is Ins, ns well ns the method of the 
epos He mae use dialogue, a*" lie did "ho •'ct 
Milton tall int; to Mar\ 1 1 on tlic nature of comedv 
and Iragcd}, and made Sidnc} and Lord IlrocJ c 
discourse on letters beneath the I’cnshursl I’lI 
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the cntic has at his disposal all objective forms, 
I Mish yoii^vould tell me ivhat are the qualities 
that should characterise the true cntic. 

Gilbeut 'VVhat irould j'oii say thej ivere ^ 
Eunest ‘Well, I should say that a critic should 
above all tlungs be fair 

Gilbert Ah ' not fair A critic cannot be 
fair m the ordinarj' sense of the word It is oiilj 
about things that dq not mterest one that one 
can gi\e a really unbiassed opinion, which is no 
doubt the reason whj an unbiassed opinion is 
always absolutely valueless The man who sees 
both sides of a queshon, is a man who sees 
absolutely nothing at all Art is a passion, and, 
in matters of art. Thought is inevitably coloured 
bj emobon, and so is fluid rather than fi\ed, 
and, depending upon fine moods and e\quisite 
moments, cannot be narrowed into the rigidity 
of a scienbfic formula or a theological dogma 
It is to the soul that Art speaks, and the soul 
may be made the prisoner of the mmd as w ell 
as of the body One should, of course, have no 
prejudices , but, as a great Frenchman remarked 
a hundred years ago, it is one’s business in such 
matters to have preferences, and when one has 
preferences one ceases to be fair It is only an 
aucboneer who can equally and iraparbally ad- 
mire all schools of Art No , fairness is not one 
of the qualities of the true cntic It is not ev en 
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a condition of cnt-cism Eacli form of Ait Aiitli 
winch we come in contact dominates^ us for the 
moment to the exclusion of every other form 
We must surrender ourselves absolutely to the 
work in question, wdiatever it may. be, if i e 
wish to gain its secret For the tube, ive must 
think of nothing else, c.iu think of nothing else, 
indeed 

Ernest The true cntiq wall he rational, at 
any rate, will he not ? 

Gilbert Rational ? Thei e are tw o w a} s of 
disliking art, Ernest One is to dislike it Tlie 
other, to like it rationally For Art, as Plato 
saw, and not without regret, creates m hstenei 
and spectator a form of divine madness It does 
not spnng from inspiration, hut it makes others 
inspired Reason is not the faculty to winch it 
appeals If one loves Art at all, one must 
love it beyond all other things m the world, and 
agamst such love, the reason, if one listened to 
it, would cry out There is nothmg sane about 
the worship of beauty It is too splendid to be 
sane Those of whose lives it forms the domin- 
ant note will always seem to the world to be 
pure vusionanes 

Ernest Well, at least, the cntic will be 
sincere 

Gilbert A little sincerity is a dangerous 
thing, and a gieat deal of it is absolutelj fatal 
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Tlie true critic ivill, indeed, always be sincere 
m his devotion to the pnnciple of beauty, but he 
will seek for beauty in every age and in each 
school, and will never suffer himself to be limited 
to any settled custom of thought, or stereotyped 
mode of looking at things He will realise him- 
self in many forms, and by a thousand different 
ways, and ivill ever be curious of new sensations 
and fresh points o^ view Through constant 
change, and through constant change alone, he 
wiU find his true unity He will not consent to 
be the slave of his omi opinions For what is 
mind but motion in the intellectual sphere? 
1 he essence of thought, as the essence of life, 
IS growth You must not be fnghtened by 
words, Ernest What people call msincentj' is 
simply a method by which we can multiply our 
personalities 

Eiinest I am afraid I have not been foitunate 
in my suggestions 

Gilbert Of the three qualifications you 
mentioned, two, sincerity and fairness, were, 
if not actually moral, at least on the border- 
land of morals, and the first condition of 
criticism IB that tlie cntic should be able to 
recogmse that the sphere of Art and the sphere 
of Ethics are absolutely distmct and separate 
When they are confused. Chaos has come again 
They are too often confused m England now. 
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and tliougli oui modern Puritans cannot destroy 
a beautiful thing, yet, by means of ^heir extra- 
ordinary prurience, they can almost taint beauty 
for a moment It is chiefly, I regiet to say, 
through journalism that such people find ex- 
pression I regret it because ther^ is much to 
be said in favour of modern joumahsm Bj 
giving us the opinions of the uneducated, it 
keeps us in touch with t]ie ignorance of the 
community By carefully chronicling the cur- 
rent events of contemporary life, it shows us of 
what very little importance such events really 
are By invariably discussmg the unnecessary, 
it makes us understand what things are requi- 
site for cultme, and what are not But it should 
not allow poor Tartufie to write articles upon 
modern art When it does this it stultifies 
itself And yet Tartuffe’s articles and Chad- 
band’s notes do this good, at least They serve 
to show how extremely limited is the area over 
which ethics, and ethical considerations, can 
claim to exercise influence Science is out of 
the reach of morals, for her eyes are fixed upon 
eternal truths Art is out of the leach of 
morals, for her eyes are fixed upon things 
beautiful and immortal and ever-changing 
To morals belong the lower and less intel- 
lectual spheres However, let these mouthing 
Puntans pass , they have their comic side 
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Who can help laughing when an ordinary 
journalist ^enously proposes to limit the sub- 
ject-matter at the disposal of the arfast ? Some 
limitation might well, and iviU soon, I hope, be 
placed upon some of our newspapers and news- 
paper wnters For they give us the bald, 
sordid, disgusting facts of life They chromcle, 
with degradmg avidity, the sms of the second- 
rate, and with tho conscientiousness of the 
illiterate give ns accurate and prosaic details 
of the doings of people of absolutely no mterest 
whatsoever But the artist, who accepts the 
facts of hfe, and yet transforms them into 
shapes of beauty, and makes them vehicles of 
pity or of awe, and shows their colour-element, 
and their wonder, and their true ethical import 
also, and builds out of them a world more real 
than reahty itself, and of loftier and more noble 
import — who shall set limits to him ^ Not the 
apostles of that new Joumabsm which is but 
the old vulgarity ‘ writ large ’ Not the apostles 
of that new Puritanism, which is but the whme 
of the hypocnte, and is both wnt and spoken 
badly The mere suggestion is ndiculous Let 
us leave these wicked people, and proceed to the 
discussion of the artistic qualifications necessarj' 
for the true cnbc 

Eunest And what are they ^ Tell me 
yourself 

X 
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Gilbert. Temperament is tbe primary requi- 
site for the cntic — a temperament^ exquisitely 
suscepbble to beautr and to the various im- 
pressions that beauty gives us Under what 
conditionSj and by ivhat means this tempera- 
ment IS engendered in race or in'dividualj we 
wdl not discuss at present. It is suffiaent to 
note that it exists, and that there is m us a 
beauty-sense, separate fram the other senses 
and above them, separate from the reason and 
of nobler import, separate from the soul and of 
equal value — a sense that leads some to create, 
and others, the finer spirits as I think, to con- 
template merely But to be purified and made 
perfect, this sense requires some form of exqm- 
ate environment. "iVithout this it starves, or 
is dulled Yon remember that lovelv passage 
m which Plato describes how a young Greek 
snonid be educated, and with what insistence 
he dwells upon the importance of surroundmgs 
telling us how the lad is to be brought up m the 
midst of fair sights and sounds so that the 
beauty of material thmgs mav prepare his soul 
for the reception of the beau^ that is spintuaL 
Insensibly, and without knowing the reason 
why, he is to develop that real love of beauty 
wbich as Plato is never weary of remmdmg ns, 
IS the true aim of education Bv slow degrees 
there is to be engendered m bun sucb a tem- 
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peramcnt as "will lead lum naturally and simply 
to choose»tbe good in preference to tlje bad, 
and, rejecting wbat is vulgar and discordant, to 
follow by fine instinctive taste all that possesses 
grace and*cbann and loielmess Ultimately, in 
its due course, tins taste is to become cntical 
and self-conscious, but at first it is to exist 
purely as a cultivated instinct, and 'be wbo bas 
received tbis true Ailture of tbe inner man will 
witb clear and certam vision perceive tbe omis- 
sions and faults m art or nature, and witb a taste 
tbat cannot err, wbile be praises, and finds bis 
pleasure m wbat is good, and receives it into bis 
soul, and so becomes good and noble, be will 
ngbtly blame and bate the bad, now in tbe days 
of his youth, even before he is able to know the 
reason why ' and so, when, later on, tbe critical 
and self-conscious spmt develops m him, be 
'will recogmse and salute it as a friend with 
whom bis education bas made him long familiar ’ 
I need hardly say, Ernest, bow far we m Eng- 
land have fallen short of this ideal, and I can, 
imagme the snule that would lUummate tbe 
glossy face of the Pbihsbne if one ventured to 
suggest to him tbat tbe true aim of education 
Mas the love of beauty, and that the methods by 
which education should work were the develop- 
ment of temperament, the cultivation of taste, 
and the creation of the cntical spint. 
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Yet, even foi us, there is left some loveliness 
of environment, and the dulness of c tutors and 
professors matters very little when one can 
loiter in the grey cloisters at Magdalen, and 
listen to some flute-like voice singing m Wayn- 
fleete’s chapel, or he in the green meadow, 
among the strange snake-spotted fntdlanes, 
and watch the sunburnt noon snute to a finer 
gold the tower’s gdded vahes, or wander up the 
Christ Church staircase beneath the vaulted 
ceilmg’s shadowy fans, or pass through the 
sculptured gateway of Laud’s building m the 
College of St J ohn Nor is it merely at Oxford, 
or Cambridge, that the sense of beauty can be 
formed and trained and perfected All over 
England there is a Renaissance of the decora- 
tive Arts Ugliness has had its day Even in 
the houses of the rich there is taste, and the 
houses of those who are not rich have been 
made gracious and comely and sweet to hve m 
Cahban, poor noisy Caliban, thinks that when 
he has ceased to make mows at a thing, the 
thmg ceases to exist. But if he mocks no 
longer, it is because he has been met with 
mockery, swifter and keener than his own, 
and for a moment has been bitterly schooled 
mto that sdence which should seal for ever 
his uncouth distorted bps What has been 
done up to now, has been chiefly m the clearmg 
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of the way It is always more difficult to 
destroy th^an it is to create, and when what 
one has to destroy is vulgarity and stupidity, 
the task of destruction needs not merely 
courage but also contempt. Yet it seems to 
me to have been, m a measure, done We 
have got nd of what was bad We have 
now to make what is beautiful And though 
the mission of tha aesthetic movement is to 
lure people to contemplate, not to lead them 
to create, yet, as the creative mstmct is strong 
in the Celt, and it is the Celt who leads m 
art, there is no reason why in future years 
this strange Renaissance should not become 
almost as mighty m its way as was that new 
birth of Art that woke many centuries ago in 
the cities of Italy 

Certainly, for the culfavation of temperament, 
we must turn to the decorative arts to the 
arts that touch us, not to the arts that teach 
us Modem pictures are, no doubt, dehghtful 
to look at. At least, some of them are. But 
they are quite impossible to live with, they 
are too clever, too assertive, too mtellectual 
Their meaning is too obvious, and their method 
too clearly defined. One exhausts what they 
have to say m a very short time, and then 
they become as tedious as one’s relations I 
am very fond of the work of many of the 
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Impressionist painters of Pans and London 
Subtlety and distinction have not, yet left 
tlie school Some of their arrangements and 
harmonies serve to remind one of the un- 
approachable beauty of Gautier’s ‘ immortal 
S^mpkome en Blanc Majenr, that fla^^less 
masterpiece of colour and music v?hich may 
have suggested the type as rrell as the titles 
of many of their best piatures For a class 
that welcomes the incompetent with sym- 
pathetic eagerness^ and that confuses the 
bizarre with the beautiful, and vulganty with 
truth, they are extremely accomplished They 
can do etchings that have the brilliancy of 
epigrams, pastels that are as fascinating as 
paradoxes, and as for their portraits, whateier 
the commonplace may say against them, no 
one can deny that they possess that unique 
and wonderful charm which belongs to works 
of pure fiction But even the Impressiomsts, 
earnest and industnous ns they are, will not 
do I like them Their white keynote, with 
its variations in lilac, was an era in colour 
Though the moment does not make the man, the 
moment certainly makes the Impressionist, and 
for the moment m art, and the ‘ moment’s monu- 
ment,’ as Rossetti phrased it, what may not be 
said f They are suggestive also If they have 
not opened the eyes of the blmd, they have at 
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least given great encouragement to the short- 
sighted, an^ while their leaders may have all the 
inexperience of old age, their joung men are 
far too vrisc to be ever sensible Yet they will 
insist on treating painting as if it averc a mode 
of autobiography invented for the use of the 
illiterate, and are rdways prating to us on their 
coarse gntty canvases of their unnecessary selves 
and their unnecessary opinions, and spoiling by 
a vulgar over-emphasis that fine contempt of 
nature which is the best and only modest thing 
about them One tires, at the end, of the work 
of individuals whose individuality is always noisy, 
and generally uninteresting There is far more 
to be said m favour of that newer school at Pans, 
the Archatctslcs, as they call themselves, who, re- 
fusmg to leave the artist entirely at the mercy 
of the weather, do not find the ideal of art m 
mere atmosphenc eOect, but seek rather for the 
imaginative beauty of design and the loveliness 
of fair colour, and rejecting the tedious reabsm 
of those who merely paint what they see, try to 
see something worth seeing, and to see it not 
merely with actual and physical vision, but with 
that nobler vision of the soul which is as far 
wider m spiritual scope as it is far more splendid 
in artistic purpose They, at any rate, work 
under those decorative conditions that each art 
requires for its perfection, and have sufiicient 
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sesthefac instinct to regret those sordid and 
stupid limitations of absolute modernity of form 
which have proved the rum of so many of the 
Impressionists Stall, the art that is frankly 
decorative is the art to hve with It is, of all our 
visible arts, the one art that creates in us both 
mood and temperament Mere colour, unspoiled 
by meanmg, and unallied with definite form, can 
speak to the soul m a thoutand different ways 
The harmony that resides in the delicate propor- 
tions of Imes and masses becomes mirrored m 
the mmd The repetitions of pattern give us 
rest. The marvels of design stir the imagmation 
In the mere lovehness of the materials employed 
there are latent elements of culture. Nor is this 
all By its dehberate rejection of Nature as the 
ideal of beauty, as well as of the imitative method 
of the ordinary pamter, decorative art not merely 
prepares the soul for the reception of true 
imagmative work, but develops in it that sense 
of form which is the basis of creative no less than 
of critical achievement. For the real artist is he 
who proceeds, not from feeling to form, but from 
form to thought and passion He does not first 
conceive an idea, and then say to himself, ‘ I ivill 
put my idea into a complex metre of fourteen 
Imes,’ but, reahsmg the beauty of the sonnet- 
scheme, he conceives certam modes of music 
and methods of rhyme, and the mere form sug- 
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pc^ls A\lnt IS to fill it and make it intellectually 
and craotipmllj complete From time to tune 
the world cries out against some charming artistic 
poet, because, to use its hacknejed and sill} 
phrase, hcjias 'nothing to sa} ' But if he had 
something to sa}, he notild probably say it, and 
tlic result avould be tedious It is just because 
he has no new message, that he can do beautiful 
work- He gams hiS inspiration from form, and 
from form purely, as an artist should A real 
passion avould rum him Wliateicr actually 
occurs is spoiled for art All bad poetry springs 
from genuine feeling To be natural is to be 
obaious, and to be obvious is to be inartistic. 

EnsnsT I wonder do jou really believe what 
jou say? 

GiiDFar Why should you wonder ? It is not 
mcrcl} in art that the body is the soul In every 
sphere of life Form is the beginning of things 
The rhythmic harmonious gestures of dancmg' 
convey, Plato tells us, both rhythm and harmony 
into the mind Forms are the food of faith, 
cned Newman in one of those great moments of 
sincenty that make us admire and know the 
man He was nght, though he may not have 
known how terribly nght he was The Creeds 
are believed, not because they are rational, but 
because they are repeated Yes Form is every- 
thing It IS the secret of life Find expression 
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for a sorrow, and it will become dear to you 
Find expression for a joy, and jou ii\tensify its 
ecstasy Do you ■« ish to love ^ Use Love s 
Litany, and the words will create the yearning 
from which tlie world fancies that they spring 
Have you a gnef that corrodes your heart? 
Steep yourself in the language of grief, learn its 
utterance from Prince Hamlet and Queen Con- 
stance, and you will find that mere expression is 
a mode of consolation, and that Form, winch 
is the birth of passion, is also the death of pam 
And so, to return to the sphere of Art, it is 
Form that creates not merely the cntical tem- 
perament, hut also the ccsthetic instinct, tliat 
unerring instinct that reveals to one all things 
under their conditions of beauty Start with the 
worship of form, and there is no secret in art 
that will not be revealed to you, and remember 
that in cnticisra, as in creation, temperament is 
everything, and that it is, not by the time of their 
producfaon, but by the temperaments to which 
they appeal, that the schools of art should be 
histoncally grouped 

Ernest Your theory of education is dehghtful 
But what influence will j our critic, brought up m 
these exquisite surroundings, possess ? Do you 
really thmk that any artist is ever affected by 
criticism ? 

Gilbert The influence of the critic will be 
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the mere fact of Ins ovm cNJstcnce He •will 
represent ^hc fla'nricss tj-pc In him the culture 
of the century ivill see itself realised You 
must not ask of him to have any aim other 
tlnn the perfecting of himself The demand 
of the intellect, os has been well said, is simplv 
to feel itself alive The cntic may, indeed, 
desire to exercise influence, hut, if so, he ivill 
concern himself not with the individual, but 
with the age, which he will seek to wake mto 
consciousness, and to make responsive, crenbng 
in it new desires and appetites, and lending it 
his larger nsion and his nobler moods The 
actual art of to-tlay will occupy him less than 
the art of to-morrow, far less than the art of 
yesterday, and as for this or that person at 
present toiling away, what do the industrious 
matter? They do their best, no doubt, and 
consequently we get the worst from them It 
is always with the best intentions that the 
worst work is done. And besides, my dear 
Ernest, when a man reaches the age of forty, 
or becomes a Royal Academician, or is elected 
a member of the Athenieum Club, or is recog- 
nised as a popular novelist, whose books are 
m great demand at suburban railway stations, 
one may have the amusement of exposmg 
him, but one cannot have the pleasure of 
reforming him And this is, I dare say, veiy 
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fortunate for him, for I have no doubt that 
reformation is a much more painful process 
than punishment, is indeed punishment in its 
most aggravated and moral form — a fact ■which 
accounts for our enfare failure as a community 
to reclaim that mterestmg phenomenon ■who is 
called the confirmed criminal 

Ernest But may it not be that the poet is 
the best judge of poetry, snd the painter of 
painhng^ Each art must appeal pnmarily to 
Ihe artist ■who ■works in it His judgment ivill 
surely be the most valuable ? 

Gilbert The appeal of all art is simply to 
the artistic temperament Art does not address 
herself to the specialist Her claim is that 
she is universal, and that in all her manifesta- 
tions she is one Indeed, so far from its bemg 
true that the artist is the best judge of art, 
a really great arhst can never judge of other 
people’s work at all, and can hardly, in fact, 
judge of Ins own- That very concentration of 
vision that makes a man an artist, limits by 
its sheer mtensity his faculty of fine apprecia- 
tion. The energy of creation hurries him 
blindly on to his own goal The wheels of 
his chanot raise the dust as a cloud around 
him The gods are hidden from each other 
They can recognise their worshippers Tliat 
IS all 
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EnvDT \o\i sn\ tint a great artist cannot 
recognise, the beauty of work different from 
his o\rn 

GnurtiT It IS impossible for him to do so 
Wordswoijh san m E'ldj/tnion merely a pretty 
piece of Paganism, and Shcllcj, vith Im 
dirld c of actualit}, was deaf to ordsn orth’s 
message, being repelled by its form, and 
BvTon, that great* passionate human incom- 
plete ercaturc, could appreciate neither the 
|iocl of the cloud nor the poet of the lake, 
and the wonder of Keats was hidden from 
him Ihe realism of Eunpidcs was hateful 
to Sophoklcs, Tliosc droppings of warm tears 
had no music for him Milton, with Ins sense 
of the grand st^le, could not understand tlie 
mctliod of Shakespeare, any more than could 
Sir Joshua the method of Gainsborough Bad 
artists alwnjs admire each other’s work. They 
call it being large-minded and free from pre- 
judice But a truly great artist cannot con- 
cede of life being shoivn, or beauty fashioned, 
under nnj conditions other than those that he 
has selected Creation employs all its cntical 
faculty within its own sphere It may not use 
it in the sphere that belongs to others It is 
cxactlj because a man cannot do a thing that he 
is the proper judge of iL 

EnsEST Do } ou really mean that ? 
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Gilbert Yes, for creation limits, while con- 
templation widens, the vision 

Ernest But what about technique^ Surely 
each art has its separate technique ? 

Gilbert Certainly each art has ite grammar 
and its materials There is no mystery about 
either, and the incompetent can always be 
correct. But, while the laws upon which Art 
rests may be fixed and certaui, to find their 
true realisation they must be touched by the 
imagmation mto such beauty that they wdl 
seem an exception, each one of them Tech- 
nique IS really personabty That is the reason 
why the artist cannot teach it, why the pupil 
cannot learn it, and why tl'*' lesthetic cntic 
can understand it To the great poet, there 
IS only one method of music — Ins own To 
the great pamter, there is only one manner of 
pamtmg — that which he himself employs The 
Ecsthetic cntic, and the msthetic critic alone, can 
appreciate all forms and modes It is to him that 
Art makes her appeah 

Ernest Well, I think I have put all my ques- 
tions to you And now I must admit — 

Gilbert Ah ' don’t say that you agree witli 
me. When people agree nuth me I always feel 
that I must be wrong 

Ernest In that case I certamly won’t tell you 
whether I agree with you or not But I will put 
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another question. You have explained to me 
that criticism is a creative art. What future 
has it ? 

Gildeht It IS to criticism that the future 
belongs ^The subject-matter at the disposal of 
creation becomes every day more limited m 
extent and variety Providence and Mr Walter 
Besant have exhausted the obvious If creation 
IS to last at all, it cjn only do so on the condi- 
tion of becommg far more critical than it is at 
present. The old roads and dusty highways 
have been traversed too often Their charm has 
been worn away by ploddmg feet, and they have 
lost that element of novelty or surprise which is 
so essential for romance He who would stir us 
now by fiction must either give us an entirely 
new background, or reveal to ns the soul of man 
m its mnermost workings The first is for the 
moment bemg done for us by Mr Rudyard 
Kiphng As one toms over the pages of his 
Plam Tales from the Hills, one feels as if one 
were seated under a palm-tree reading life by 
superb flashes of vulgarity The bnght colours 
of the bazaars dazzle one's eyes The jaded, 
second-rate Anglo-Indians are m exquisite in- 
congrmty with their surroundings The mere 
lack of style m the story-teller gives an odd 
joumahstic reahsm to what he tells us From 
the pomt of view of hterature Mr Kiphng is a 
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genius who drops his aspirates From the point 
of view of hfcj he is a reporter who knows 
vulganty better than any one has ever known it 
Dickens knew its clothes and its comedy Mr 
Kiphng knows its essence and its aenousness 
He is our first authority on the second-rate, and 
has seen marvellous things through keyholes, 
and his backgrounds are real works of art As 
for the second condition, we,ha\ e had Browmng, 
and Meredith is with ns But there is still 
much to be done m the sphere of mtrospection 
People sometimes say that fiction is getting too 
morbid As far as psychology is concerned, it 
has never been morbid enough We have 
merely touched the surface of the soul, that is 
all In one smgle ivoiy cell of the brain there 
are stored away things more marvellous and 
more terrible than even they have dreamed of, 
who, like the author of Le Rouge et le Noir, have 
sought to track the soul into its most secret 
places, and to make life confess its dearest sms 
Still, there is a limit even to the number of 
untried backgrounds, and it is possible that a 
further development of the habit of introspec- 
tion may prove fatal to that creative faculty to 
which it seeks to supply fresh matenak I 
myself am mchned to think that creation is 
doomed. It spnngs from too pnmihve, too 
natural an impulse. However this may be, it is 
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certain that the subject-matter at the disposal of 
creation is^always diminishmg, while the subject- 
matter of cnticism mcreases dady There are 
always new attitudes for the mmd, and new 
points of View The duty of imposmg form 
upon chaos does not grow less as the world 
advances There was never a time when Criti- 
cism was more needed than it Is now It 
IS only by its means that Humanity can 
become conscious of the point at which it has 
amved 

Hours ago, Ernest, you asked me the use of 
Cnticism You might just as well have asked 
me the use of thought. It is Criticism, as 
Arnold pomts out, that creates the mtellectual 
tmosphere of the age It is Cnticism, as I 
hope to pomt out myself some day, that makes 
the mind a fine instrument We, m our educa- 
tional system, have burdened the memory with 
a load of unconnected facts, and labonously 
stnven to impart our labonously-acquired know- 
ledge We teach people how to remember, we 
never teach them how to grow It has never 
occurred to us to try and develop m the mmd 
a more subtle quahty of apprehension and 
discernment. The Greeks did this, and when 
we come in contact with the Greek cntical 
mtellect, we cannot but be conscious that, while 
our subject-matter is in every respect larger and 
o 
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more varied than theirs, theirs is the only 
method by which this subject-matter can be 
interpreted England has done one thing; it 
has invented and established Public Opimon, 
which IS an attempt to orgamse the ignorance of 
the community, and to elevate it to the digmty 
of physical force But Wisdom has always been 
hidden from it Considered as an mstmment 
of thought, the English miyd is coarse and un- 
developed Tlie only thing that can purify it is 
the growth of the cntical instinct 

It IS Cnticism, agam, that, by concentration, 
makes culture possible It takes the cumber- 
some mass of creative work, and distils it into 
a finer essence Who that desires to retam any 
sense of form could struggle through the mon- 
strous multitudinous books that the world has 
produced, books m which thought stammers or 
Ignorance brawls ? The thread that is to guide 
us across the wearisome labyrinth is in the hands 
of Cnticism Nay more, where there is no 
record, and history is either lost, or was never 
wntten, Cnticism can re-create the past for us 
from the very smallest fragment of language or 
art, just as surely as the man of science can from 
some tmy bone, or the mere impress of a foot 
upon a rock, re-create for us the winged dragon 
or Titan lizard that once made the earth shake 
beneath its tread, can call Behemoth out of his 
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cave, and make Leviathan sinra once more across 
the startled sea. Prehistonc history belongs to 
the philological and archtcological cntic It is 
to him that the origins of thmgs are re\ ealed 
The self-conscious deposits of an age are nearlj 
always imlleading Through philological criti- 
cism alone we know more of the centimes of 
which no actual record has been preserved, than 
we do of the centuries that have left us their 
scrolls. It can do for us what can be done 
neither by physics nor metaphysics It can give 
us the exact saence of mind in the process of 
becoming It can do for us what History cannot 
do It can tell us what man thought before he 
learned how to wnte You have asked me about 
the influence of Criticism I think I have 
answered that quesbon already, but there is 
this also to be said It is Cnbdsm that makes 
us cosmopolitan The Manchester school tried 
to make men realise the brotherhood of humanity, 
by pomtmg out the commercial advantages of 
peace It sought to degrade the wonderful 
world mto a common market-place for the buyer 
and the seller It addressed itself to the lowest 
insbncts, and it failed War followed upon war, 
and the tradesman's creed did not prevent 
France and Germany from clashmg together in 
blood-stained battle There are others of our 
own day who seek to appeal to mere emofaonol 
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s}'mpathiesj or to the shallow dogmas of some 
vague system of abstract ethics They have 
their Peace Societies, so dear to the sentimental- 
ists, and their proposals for unarmed International 
Arbitration, so popular among those who haie 
never read histor}' But mere emotional s} mpathy 
toII not do It IS too variable, and too closely 
connected ivith the passions, and a board of 
arbitrators who, for the ganeral welfare of the 
race, are to be deprived of the power of putting 
their decisions mto execution, wnll not be of 
much avail There is only one thing worse than 
Injustice, and that is Justice without her sword 
in her hand When Right is not Might, it is 
Evil 

No the emotions aviII not make us cosmo- 
politan, any more than the greed for gam could 
do so It IS only by the cultivation of the habit 
of intellectual criticism that we shall be able to 
nse superior to race-prejudices. Goethe — you 
will not misunderstand what I say — was a 
German of the Germans He loved his country 
— no man more so Its people were dear to 
him , and he led them Yet, when the iron 
hoof of Napoleon trampled upon vineyard and 
cornfield, his lips were sdent ' How can one 
wnte songs of hatred without hating ? ' he said 
to Eckermann, ' and how could I, to whom culture 
and barbarism are alone of impoitance, hate a 
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nnllon wIjicIj h imon" tlic most cullmtctl of 
the CArth, *nil to wlucli I owe fo prcnl n part of 
mr own culti\ilio» ? ‘ Till'? note, sountlctl in 
the modem world bv Goethe wHJ iiccomc, 
I tlnnl , th'» «;l.irliMe pomt for lltc corniopohUimmi 
of the future Cntici'rm will nnnihilntc mcc- 
prcjudice*:, b^ in>;i'-tmg upon the unit} of tlic 
human mind in the \nncl} of its forms If we 
ire tempted to mah’c war upon another nation, 
we shall rcnicmbcr that we nre seeking to 
dcslroj on element of our owm culture, nnd 
possiblj its ino'-t important element As long 
fts war IS regarded as wicked, it will nlwajs hn\c 
its fasanation Wlicn it is looked upon ns 
\ulgar, it will cease to be popular Tlic change 
will of course be slow, nnd people will not be 
consaous of it, Tlicy will not say 'We will not 
war against France because her prose is perfect,' 
but because the prose of Trance is perfect, tlicj 
will not hate tlic land Intcllcclunl criticism 
will bind Europe together m bonds far closer 
than those that can be forged bj shopman or 
sentimentalist It will gi\c us the peace tliat 
springs from understanding 

Nor IS tins all It is Criticism that, recogms- 
ing no position ns final, and refusing to bmd 
itself by the shallow shibboleths of any sect or 
school, creates that serene philosophic temper 
which loves truth for its own sake, and loves it 
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not the less because it knows it to be unattain- 
able How little we have of this iteuiper m 
England, and how much we need it' The 
English ramd is alwaj s in a rage The intellect 
of the race is wasted m the sordid «and stupid 
quarrels of second-iate politicians or third-rate 
theologians It was reserved for a man of 
science to show us the supreme example of that 
'sweet reasonableness’ of which Arnold spoke 
so wiselj, and, alas' to so little effect The 
author of the Ongtn of Species had, at any rate, 
the philosophic temper If one contemplates 
the ordinary pulpits and platforms of England, 
one can but feel the contempt of Julian, or the 
indifference of Montaigne We are dormnated 
by the fanatic, whose worst \ice is his sincenty 
Anything approaching to the free play of the 
mind is practically unknown amongst us People 
cry out against the sinner, yet it is not the 
sinful, but the stupid, who are our shame There 
IS no sm except stupidity 
EnxEST Ah ' what an anhnomian you arc ' 
Gildeut The artistic enbe, like the mystic, is 
an antinoraian always To be good, according 
to the \’ulgar standard of goodness, is obnously 
quite easy It merely requires a certain amount 
of sordid terror, a certam lack of imaginatiie 
thought, and a certain low passion for middle- 
class respectability A^thetics are higher than 
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tliics They belong to a more spiritual 
phere To discern the beauty of a thing is 
he finest* point to which we can amve Even 
colour-sense is more important, in the de- 
elopment of the individual, than a sense of 
ight and wrong ^thetics, in fact, are to 
Lthics in the sphere of conscious civilisation, 
?hat, m the sphere of the external world, 
exual IS to natiyral selection Ethics, like 
latural selection, make existence possible 
Esthetics, like sexual selection, make life lovely 
ind wonderful, fill it with new forms, and give 
t progress, and variety and change And when 
ve reach the true culture that is our aim, we 
ittain to that perfection of which the saints 
lave dreamed, the perfection of those to whom 
im IS impossible, not because they make the 
■enunciations of the ascehc, but because they 
lan do everything they wish without hurt to the 
ioul, and can wish for nothing that can do the 
ioul harm, the soul bemg an entity so divme 
diat it is able to transform into elements of a 
richer experience, or a finer susceptibihty, or a 
lewer mode of thought, acts or passions that 
with the common would be commonplace, or 
with the uneducated ignoble, or with the 
shameful vile Is this dangerous? Yes, it 
IS dangerous — all ideas, as I told you, are 
so But the night wearies, and the bght 
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flickers m the lamp One more thing I 
cannot help saving to you You ha\e spoken 
agamst Criticism as being a sterile thing The 
nineteenth century is a turning pomt in history, 
simply on account of the work of ttwo men, 
Darwin and Renan, the one the cnCic of the 
Book of Nature, the other the cntic of the 
books of God Not to recognise this is to 
miss the meanmg of one of fhe most important 
eras in the progress of the world Creation is 
always behind the age It is Criticism that 
leads us The Critical Spirit and the World- 
Spmt are one 

EnNEST And he who is m possession of this 
spmt, or whom this spirit possesses, will, I 
suppose, do nothmg ? 

Gilbert Like the Persephone of whom 
Landor tells us, the sweet pensive Persephone 
around whose white feet the asphodel and 
amaranth are blooming, he will sit contented 
‘m that deep, motionless quiet which mortals 
pity, and which the gods enjoy ’ He ivill look 
out upon the world and know its secret. By 
contact with divine things he wnll become 
divme His will be the perfect life, and his 
only 

Ernest You have told me many strange 
things to-night, Gilbert You have told me 
that it IS more difficult to talk about a thing 
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than to do it, and that to do nothing at all is 
the most ^lifficult thing in the ivorld , you have 
told me that all Art is immoral, and nil thought 
dangerous , that criticism is more creative than 
creation, Jnd that the highest cntiasm is that 
which reveals in the work of Art what the artist 
had not put there , that it is evactly because a 
man cannot do a thing that he is the proper 
judge of it, and that the true cntic is unfair, 
insincere, and not rational My fnend, you are 
a dreamer 

Gilbert Yes l am a dreamer For a 
dreamer is one who can only find his way by 
moonlight, and his pumshment is that he sees 
the dawn before the rest of the world 

Ernest His punishment? 

Gilbert And his reward But, see, it is 
dawn already Draw back the curtains and 
open the windows ivide How' cool the morn- 
ing air IS 1 Piccadilly lies at our feet like a long 
nband of silver A faint purple mist hangs over 
the Park, and the shadows of the white houses 
are purple It is too late to sleep Let us go 
down to Covent Garden and look at the roses 
Come I I am tired of thought. 
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I N many of the somewhat violent attacks 
that have recently been made on that 
splendour of mounting which now characterises 
our Shakespeanan revivals in England, it seems 
to have been tacitly assumed by the critics that 
Shakespeare himself was more or less indifferent 
to the costumes of his actors, and that, could he 
see Mrs Langtry’s production of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he would probably say that the play, 
and the play only, is the thing, and that every- 
thmg else is leather and prunella. While, as 
regards any historical accuracy m dress, Lord 
Lytton, in an article m the Nineteenth Century, 
has laid it down as a dogma of art that archte- 
ology IS entirely out of place m the presentation 
of any of Shakespeare’s plays, and the attempt 
to introduce it one of the stupidest pedantries of 
an age of pngs 

Lord Lytton’s position I shall examme later 
on , but, as regards the theory that Shakespeare 
did not busy himself much about the costume- 
wardrobe of his theatre, anybody who cares to 
study Shakespeare’s method will see that there 
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colonel should be caricatured And elsewhere 
the gorgeousness of apparel which disbnguished 
the Engli?Ii stage under Shakespeare's influence 
was attacked by the contemporary critics, not as 
a rule, hojvever, on the grounds of the demo- 
cratic tendencies of realism, but usually on those 
moral grounds w hich are always the lust refuge 
of people who have no sense of beauty 
The point, however, which I iv;sh to emphasise 
is, not that Shakespeare appreciated the value 
of lovely costumes in adding picturesqueness to 
poetry, but that he saw how important costume 
IS as a means of produemg certam dramatic 
efiTects Many of his plays, such as Measure for 
Measure, Tweljlh Night, The Ttdo Gentlemen of 
Verona, All’s Well that Ends Well, Cymbehne, and 
others, depend for their illusion on the character 
of the various dresses worn by the hero or the 
heroine, the delightful scene m Henry the Sucth, 
on the modem miracles of healing by faith, loses 
all its point unless Gloster is in black and 
scarlet , and tlie dhioument of the Merry Wtves 
of Windsor hinges on the colour of Anne Page's 
gown As for the uses Shakespeare makes of 
disguises the instances are almost numberless 
Posthumus hides his passion under a peasant's 
garb, and Edgar his pnde beneath an idiot's 
rags , Portia wears the apparel of a lawyer, and 
Rosahnd is attired in ^ all points as a man ' , the 
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cloak-bag of Pisamo changes Imogen to the 
jmuth Fidele, Jessica flees from her father’s 
house m boy’s dress, and Juba ties up her j ellow 
hair in fantasbc love-knots, and dons hose and 
doublet , Henry the Eighth vvoos hiSr lady as a 
shepherd, and Romeo his as a pilgriAi , Pnnce 
Hal and Poms appear first as footpads in 
buckram suits, and then in white aprons and 
leather jerkins as the vvaitei^ in a tavern and 
as for Falstaff, does he not come on as a high- 
wayman, as an old woman, as Heme the 
Hunter, and as the clothes gomg to the 
laundry ^ 

Nor are the examples of the emplojment of 
costume as a mode of intensifying dramatic 
situation less numerous After slaughter of 
Duncan, Macbeth appears in his night-gown as 
if aroused from sleep, Timon ends in rags the 
play he had begun m splendour, Richard flat- 
ters the London citizens in a suit of mean and 
shabby armour, and, as soon as he has stepped 
m blood to the throne, marches through the 
streets m crown and George and Garter , the 
climax of T/ie Tempest is reached when Prospero, 
throwmg off his enchanter’s robes, sends Ariel 
for his hat and rapier, and rev eals himself as the 
great Itahan Duke , the very Ghost m Hamlet 
changes his mystical apparel to produce different 
effects, and as for Juhet, a modem playwright 
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would probabl}' have laid her out in her shroud, 
and made the scene a scene of horror merely, 
but Shakespeare arrays her in nch and gorgeous 
raiment, whose loveliness makes the vault ‘a 
feastmg presence full of hght,’ turns the tomb 
into a bfidal chamber, and gives the cue and 
motne for Romeo’s speech of the triumph of 
Beauty over Death 

E\en small details of dress, such as the colour 
of a majoi-domo’s stockings, the pattern on a 
■wife’s handkerchief, the sleei e of a young 
soldier, and a fashionable woman's bonnets, 
become in Shakespeare’s hands pomts of actual 
dramabc importance, and by some of them the 
acfaon of the play m question is conditioned 
absolutely Manj other dramatists have a\ ailed 
themselves of costume as a method of express- 
mg directly to the audience the character of 
a person on his entrance, though hardly so 
brilliantly as Shakespeare has done m the case 
of the dandy Parolles, avhose dress, by the naj, 
only an archaeologist can understand , the fun 
of a master and sen ant exchangmg coats m 
presence of the audience, of shipwrecked sailors 
squabbling over the division of a lot of fine 
clothes, and of a tanker dressed up like a duke 
while he is m his cups, may be regarded as part 
' of that great career which costume has alwajs 
played m comedy jfrom the time of Aristophanes 

p 
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on the night of Ins on n murder, and the ring of 
Portia turns the traged) of the merchant into a 
■Wife’s comedy The great rebel York dies with 
a jiaper cronai on Ins head , Hamlet’s black smt 
is a kind colour-motive in the piece, like the > 
mourning of the Chimcne in the Ctd , and the 
climax of Antony’s speech is the production of 
Cffisar’s cloak — 

* I remember 

'ITio first time ei or Cmsar put it on 
'Twas on a summer’s oienmg, m lus tent. 

The day he overcame the Nemi — 

Look, m this place ran Cassius’ dagger through 
See what a rent the envious Casca made 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our CiBsar’s vesture wounded? 

The flowers which Ophelia carnes with her in 
her madness are as pathetic as the violets that 
blossom on a grave , the effect of Lear’s wandei- 
mg on the heath is intensified beyond words by 
lus fantastic attire , and when Cloten, stung by 
the taunt of that simile which his sister draw s 
from her husband’s raiment, arrays himself 'in 
that husband’s very garb to work upon her the 
deed of shame, we feel that there is nothing in 
the whole of modem French realism, nothing 
even m Thirese Raqmn, that masterpiece of 
horror, which for temhle and tragic agnifi- 
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cance can compare mth this strange scene in 
Cymhehnc 

In the actual dialogue also some of the most 
Mvid passages are those suggested by costume. 
Rosahnd’s c 

I 

Dost thou thinkj though 1 am caparisoned like a 
man, 1 ha\e a doublet aud hose in my disposition^ 

Constance’s 

C 

Gnef fills the place of my absent child, 
btuffs out his \acant garments inth his form, 

and the qmck sharp cry of Elizabeth — 

Ah ’ cut my lace asunder ’ — 

are only a few of the many examples one might 
quote One of the finest effects I have ever 
seen on the stage was Salvini, m the last act of 
Z-enr, tearing the plume from Kent’s cap and 
applying it to Cordelia’s lips when he came to 
the hne. 

This feather stirs , she lives ' 

Ml Booth, whose Lear had many noble quali- 
ties of passion, plucked, I remember, some fur 
from his archffiologicallv-incorrect ermine for 
the same business , but Salvini’s was the finer 
effect of the two, as well as the truer And 
those vho saw Mr Imng m the last act of 
Richard the Third have not, I am sure, forgotten 
how much the agony and terror of his dream 
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was intensified, by contrast, through the calm 
and qinetjthat preceded it, and the delivery of 
such lines as 

MUint, IS my beaver easier than it was ? 

And all^y armour laid into my tent^ 

Look that my stai es bo sound and not too heavy — 

lines which had a double meaning for the 
audience, remembering the last words which 
Richard’s mother called after him as he was 
marching to Bosworth — 

Therefore take with thee mv most grieious curse. 

Which m the day of battle tire tlieo more 

Than all the complete armour that thou wear’sL 

As regards the resources winch Shakespeare 
had at his disposal, it is to be remarked that, 
while he more than once complains of the 
smallness of the stage on winch he has to pro 
duce big historical plays, and of the want of 
scenery which obliges him to cut out many 
effective open-air incidents, he always writes 
ns a dramatist who had at his disposal a most 
elaborate theatrical wardrobe, and who could 
rely on the actors taking pains about their 
make-up Even now it is difficult to produce 
such a play as the Comedy of Errors, and to 
the picturesque accident of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
brother resembling herself we owe the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Ttvelflh Night adequately 
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performed Indeed, to put any play of Shake- 
speare’s on the stage, absolutely as h^e himself 
wshed it to be done, requires the sernces of a 
good property-man, a clever wig-maker, a cos- 
tumier with a sense of colour and a kncfwledge of 
textures, a master of the methods of making-up, 
a fencing-master, a dancing-master, and an artist 
to direct personally the whole production For 
he is most careful to tell urf^ the dress and ap- 
pearance of each character ' Racine abhorie la 
reaht6,’ says Auguste Vacquerie somewhere , 
‘lime daigne pas s’occuper de son costume Si 
Ton s'en rapportait aux indications du po6te, 
Agamemnon serait v6tu d’un sceptre et Achiile 
d’une epee ’ But with Shakespeare it is veiy 
different He gives us directions about the 
costumes of Perdita, Flonzel, Autolycus, the 
Witches in Macbeth, and the apothecary in 
Itomeo and 'Juliet, several elaborate descnpfaons 
of his fat knight, and a detailed account of the 
extraoi dinary garb in which Petruchio is to be 
married Rosalind, he tells us, is tall, and is to 
carry a spear and a little dagger, Celia is 
smaller, and is to paint her face brown so as to 
look sunburnt. The children who play at 
fames in Windsor Forest are to be dressed in 
white and green — a compliment, by the way, 
to Queen Ebzabeth, whose favourite colours 
they were — and in white, with green garlands 
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and gilded vizors, the angels are to come to 

Katherine m Kimbolton Bottom is in home- 

spun, Ly^ander is distmgmshed from Oberon 

by his weaniig an Atheman dress, and Launce 

has hole* in his boots The Duchess of 

Gloucester stands in a white sheet with her 

husband in mourning beside her The motlej 

of the Fool, the scarlet of the Cardinal, and the' 

French hlies broujered on the English coats, 

are all made occasion for jest or taunt in the 

dialogue We know the patterns on the 

Dauphin’s armour and the Pucelle’s sword, the 

crest on Warwick’s helmet and the colour of 

Bardolph’s nose Portia has golden hair, Phoebe 

IS black-haired, Orlando has chestnut curls, and 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s hair hangs like flax on 

a distaff, and won’t curl at alL Some of the 

characters are stout, some lean, some straight, 

some hunchbacked, some fair, some dark, and 

* 

some are to blacken their faces Lear has a 
white beard, Hamlet’s father a grizzled, and 
Benedick is to shave his in the course of the 
play Indeed, on tlie subject of stage beards 
Shakespeare is quite elaborate, tells us of the 
many different colours in use, and gives a hint to 
actors always to see that their own are properlj 
tied on TJiere is a dance of reapers m lye-straw 
hats, and of rustics in hairy coats like satyrs , a 
masque of Amazons, a masque of Russians, and 
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in La Comidic Hwmne, Th6ophile Gauher savs 
that Balzac iiia\ claim to have invented a nevr 
hero in fiction, le heros m6ialhq ic Cfi Shake- 
speare it may be said he ivas the first to see the 
dramatic lalue of doublets, and that«a climix 
may depend on a crmoline. ^ 

The burning of the Globe Theatre — an event 
due, by the ivay, to the results of the passion 
for illusion that distingmsked Shakespeare’s 
stage-management — has unfortunately robbed 
us of many *mportant documents; but m the 
mventory, still in existence, of the costume- 
ivardrobe of a London theatre in Shakespeare’s 
time, there are menboned parbcular costumes 
for cardmals shepherds, kings, cloirns, fnars 
and fools , green coats for Rohm Hood’s men, 
and a green gonm for Maid Marian , a arlute 
and gold doublet for Heniy tlie Fifth, and a 
robe for Longshanks , besides surplices copes, 
damask goivns, gowns of cloth of gold and of 
cloth of silver, tafieta gowns, calico gowns, 
\ elvet coats, satm coats, frieze coats, jerkins of 
yellow leather and of black leather, red suits, 
grei smts, French Pierrot suits, a robe ‘ for to 
goo mvisibeU,’ which seems inexpensn e at £,S, 
10s , and four incomparable fardingales — all of 
which show a desire to giie eierv character 
an appropriate dress There are also entries 
of Spanish, Moorish and Danish costumes, of 
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helmets, lances, painted shields, impenal crowns, 
and papal tiaras, as well as of costumes for 
Turkish ^janissaries, Roman Senators, and all 
the gods and goddesses of Olympus, which 
evidence S nood deal of archseological research 
on the part of the manager of the theatre It 
IS true that there is a mention of a bodice for 
Eve, but probably the donnie of the play nas 
after the Fall • 

Indeed, anybody who cares to examine the 
age of Shakespeare wiU see that archeeology 
was one of its special characteristics After 
that revival of the classical forms of architectme 
which was one of the notes of the Renaissance, 
and the printing at Venice and elsewhere of 
the masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature, 
had come naturally an interest in the orna- 
mentation and costume of the antique world 
Nor was it for the learning that they could 
acquire, but ratlier for the lovelmess that they 
might create, that the artists’- studied these 
thmgs The cunous objects that were being 
constantly brought to light by excavations were 
not left to moulder in a museum, for the con- 
templation of a callous curator, and the iCnrivi 
of a policeman bored by the absence of crime 
They were used as motives for the production 
of a new art, which was to be not beautiful 
merely, but also strange 
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Infessura tells us that in 1485 some-workmen 
digging on the Appian Way came across an old 
Roman sarcophagus inscribed inth the name 
‘Julia, daughter of Claudius' On opening the 
coffer they found within its marble ft-omb the 
body of a beautiful girl of about fifteen 3 ears 
of age, presen ed by the embalmer’s skill from 
corruption and the decay of time Her e}es 
Mere half open, her hair rippled round her in 
cnsp curling gold, and from her lips and cheek 
the bloom of maidenhood had not yet departed 
Borne back to the Capitol, she became at once 
the centre of a new cult, and from all parts of 
the city crowded pilgrims to worship at the 
wonderful shrine, till the Pope, fearing lest those 
who had found the secret of beauty in a Pagan 
tomb might forget what secrets Judffia’s rough 
and rock-hewn sepulchre contained, had the 
body conve 3 ’^ed away by night, and in secret 
buried Legend though it may be, yet the 
story is none the less valuable as showing us 
the atfatiide of the Renaissance towards the 
antique world Archaeologj'^ to them aias not a 
mere science for the antiquarian , it was a means 
by which tliey could touch the dry dust of 
antiquity into the very bieath and beauty of 
life, and fill with the new wine of lomanticism 
forms that else had been old and outworn 
From the pulpit of Niccola Pisano down to 
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history moves as a pageant before our ej eSj 
■without obhging us to have recourse to a diction- 
ary or an enc} clopoedia for the perferfaon of our 
enjoyment. Indeed, there is not the slightest 
necessity that the public should i^nov, the 
authorities for the mounting of aii} piece 
From such materials, fm* mstance, as the disk 
of Theodosius, materials with which the majority 
of people are probably not \eTy familiar, Mr E 
W Godivm, one of the most artistic spirits of 
this centurj in England, created the manellous 
lovelmess of the first act of Claudtan, and show ed 
us the life of Byzantium in the fourth centurv, 
not bj a drear) lecture and a set of grimy casts, 
not by a no\el which requires a glossary to 
explain it, but by the \nsible presentation before 
us of all the glory of that great to'wn And 
whde the costumes weie true to the smallest 
pomts of colour and design, yet the details were 
not assigned that abnormal importance which 
they must necessarily be given in a piecemeal 
lecture, but were subordmated to the rules of 
lofty composition and the umt) ofaitistic effect. 
Mr Symonds, speakmg of that great picture 
of Mantegna's, now in Hampton Court, sa)s 
that the artist has conierted an antiquarian 
motn e mto a theme for melodies of hne The 
same could have been said ■with equal justice of 
Mr God^wm’s scene. Only the foohsh called it 
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pcdnutn, onK those who would iicAhcr look 
nor listen spol e of the passion of tlic plaj being 
killed hr iLs paint It was in reality u scene 
not merclj jierfcct in its piclurcsqucncss, but 
ftbsolutt-Jf dramatic also, gelling nd of anj 
ncccsilt for tedious ckscnptions, and showing 
O'., b} the colour nud charaeher of Claudinn s 
dress, uid the dress of Ins .attendants, the whole 
nature and life qf the man, from avhat school 
of phdosojih} he alfectcd, doara to w-hat horses 
he backed on the turf 

And indeed archeology is onlj reollj delight- 
ful avhen transfused into some form of art I 
Inac no desire to underrate the services of 
laborious scholars, but I feel that the use Keats 
made of Lemprii,rc’s Dichoiurj is of far more 
\aluc to us than Professor Max Muller’s treat- 
ment of the same m)tho]ogy as a disease of 
language Better Endymion than auj theorj', 
however sound, or, as in the present instance, 
unsound, of an epidemic among adjectives ' 
And who does not feel that the chief glory of 
Piranesi’s book on Vases is that it gave Keats 
the Euggesbon for his ' Ode on a Grecian Um ’ ’ 
Art, and art only, can make archaiology beauti- 
ful , and the theatric art can use it most durectly 
and most vividly, for it can combine in one 
exquisite presentation the illusion of actual bfe 
with the wonder of the unreal world But the 
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Rixlcenth century not mercl} the age of 
Vitruvjus, it Mas the age of Vccellio also 
Every nation seems suddenly to have become 
interested in the dress of its neighbours 
Europe began to investigate its ovv,n clothes, 
and the amount of IioqEs published ou national 
costumes is quite extraordinary At the begin- 
ning of the Centura' the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
With its two thousand illustrations, reached its 
fiRh edition, and before the centur}' was over 
seventeen editions were published of Munster’s 
Cosmography Besides these two books there 
w ere also the works of Michael Colyns, of Hans 
Weigel, of Amman, and of Vecelbo himself, all 
of them well illustrated, some of the drawings in 
Vecelbo being probably from the hand of Titian 
Nor was it merely from books and treatises 
that they acquired their knowledge 'The 
development of the habit of foreign travel, 
the increased commercial intercourse between 
countries, and the frequency of diplomatic 
missions, gave every nation many opportunities 
of stud}ung the various forms of contemporary 
dress After the departure from England, for 
instance, of the ambassadors from the Czar, the 
Sultan and the Pnnee of Morocco, Henry the 
Eighth and his friends gave several masques in 
the strange attire of their visvtors Later on 
London saw, perhaps too often, the sombre 
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splendour of the Spanish Court, and to Eliza- 
bctli came unions from all lands, uliose dress, 
Shakespe Ire tells us, had an imporUnt influence 
on English costume 

And the interest uas not confined merely to 
classical flress, or the dress of foreign nations , 
there avns also a good deal of research, amongst 
theatrical people especially, into the ancient 
costume of England itself and uhen Shake- 
speare, in the piologiic to one of his pla3s, 
expresses his regret at being unable to produce 
helmets of the penod, he is speaking as an 
Ehr^abethan manager and not merely \as an 
Ehrabethan poet At Cambridge, for instance, 
during his daj, a play of Btchnrd ihe Third was 
performed, in which the actors weie attired in 
real dresses of the time, procured fiom the great 
collection of historical costume in the Tower, 
which was alwajs open to the inspection of 
managers, and sometimes placed at their dis- 
posal And I cannot help thinking th it this 
performance must have been far moic artistic, 
as regards costume, than Garrick's mounting 
of Shakespeare’s own play on the subject, in 
which he himself appeared m a nondesfcript 
fancy dress, and eveiybody else m the costume 
of the time of George the Third, Richmond 
especially beingimuch admired m the umform of 
a young guardsman. 
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For what is the use to the stage of that 
archeology which has so strangely terrified the 
cnticsj but that it, and it alone, can gtve us the 
arcliitecture and apparel suitable to the time m 
which the action of the play passes? sit enables 
us to see a Greek dretsed like a Gre^, and an 
Itahau like an Italian , ^to enjoy the arcades of 
Vemce and the balconies of Verona, and, if the 
play deals with any of the great eras in our 
country’s history, to contemplate the age m its 
proper attire, and the king in his habit as he 
lived And I wonder, by the way, what Lord 
Lytton would have said some time ago, at the 
Pnncess’s Theatre, had the curtam risen on his 
father’s Brutus reclining m a Queen Anne 
chair, attired in a flomng wig and a flowered 
dressmg'gown, a costume which m the last 
century was considered pecuharly appropnate to 
an antique Roman ’ For m those halcyon days 
of the drama no aichaiology troubled the stage, 
or distressed the ciitics, and our marbstic grand- 
fathers sat peaceably in a stifling atmosphere 
of anachronisms, and beheld ivith the calm 
complacency of the age of prose an lachimo 
in powder and patches, a Lear m lace ruffles, 
and a Lady Macbeth in a large cnnolme, I can 
understand archaeology bemg attacked on the 
ground of its excessive realism, but to attack 
it as pedantic seems to be very much beside the 
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mnrk However, to attack it for any reason 
IS foolish , one might just ns well speak dis- 
rcspcctfullS of the equator For archicology, 
being a science, is neither good nor bad, but a 
fact simply Its \ nine depends entirely on how 
it IS useef, and only an •artist can use it We 
look to the archrcologisf for the matenals, to the 
artist for the method 

In designing tho scenery and costumes for 
any of Shakespeare's plajs, the first thing the 
artist has to settle is the best date for the drama 
Tins should be determined by the general spirit 
of the play, more than by any actual historical 
references which may occur in it Most Hamids 
I hn\ c seen w ere placed far too early Hamlel is 
essentially a scholar of the Revival of Learning, 
and if the allusion to the recent invasion of 
England by the Danes puts it back to the ninth 
centurj, the use of foils bnngs it do^vn much 
later Once, however, that the date has been 
fixed, then the archaeologist is to supply us with 
the facts which the artist is to convert into 
effects 

It has been said that the anachronisms in the 
plays themselves show us that Shakespeare uas 
indifferent to historical accuracy, and a great 
deal of capital has been made out of Hector's 
indiscreet quotation from Anstotle. Upon the 
other hand, the anachronisms are really few 
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in number, and not len important, and, had 
Shakespeare’s attention been draun to them 
by a brother artist, he nould prodably line 
corrected them For, though they can haully 
be called blemishes, they are ccitami\ not the 
gicat beauties of his ifork , or, at lea^t, if thej 
are, their anachronisbc 'charm cannot be em- 
phasised unless the play is nccuratch mounted 
according to its proper date In looking at 
Shakespeare’s })la\s ns a ailiole, lioi\e\ er, what 
IS really rem irk able is their catraordman hdeht} 
as regards his personasces and Ins plots Mam 
ot his drainaln prrsmtec .irc ))eople who had 
iclualU existed, and some of them might hait 
been seen m real life b\ a portion of his audience 
Iiulted the most Molcnl attack that Mas mult 
on blial cspcarc in hi' time m as for Ins supposed 
laricature of I^rd Cobham As lor Ins plots, 
'^Iiakcspcarc constantU draws them tithtr from 
authentic Instori, or from the old b dlads and 
tr 'dilions Mliitli 'crvcd as hislori to the I b/H- 
b than public, and M hicli even non noscunlific 
ill Ion \i\ Mould dmni'-s as absoluttla uiilnu 
\nd no! nurtlv did he select fact uistrad of 
I iticr as tilt hist' of much of Ins iniai;inatnt 
Mo-h, but he •’ll a\s en f s to each p]a% the 
general oliaricltr, the •'ocial atmo"}>htrc ill a 
' onl, of the nge in qu^'l oiP Slupi(lil\ lit 
r-cognres as b-'inq one of the permanent 
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chanclcnslics of all European civilisations, so 
he sees no difrercnce bctMCcn a London mob of 
his own flaj and a Roman mob of pagan da^s, 
between a silh watchman in Messina and a silly 
Justice of the Peace m Windsor But when he 
deals witTi higher charaCters, with those excep- 
tions of cich age whfch arc so fine that they 
become its 137103, lie gives them absolutely the 
stamp and seal of their time Virgilia is one of 
those Roman wncs on avhose tomb was written 
'Domi mansit, laiiam fecit/ as surely as Juliet 
IS the romantic girl of the Renaissance He is 
eicn true to the charnctenstics of race Hamlet 
has all the imagination and irresolution of the 
Northern nations, and the Princess Kathnime is 
as entirely French ns the heroine of Divorgovs 
Harr} the Fifth is a pure Englishman, and 
Othello a true Moor 

Again when Shakespeare treats of the history 
of England from the foui teentb to the sixteenth 
centuries, it is wonderful how careful he is to 
have his facts peifectly right — indeed he follow’s 
Hohnshed with curious fidelity Tlie incessant 
wars betw'een France and England aie desenbed 
with extraordinary accuracy dow n to the names 
of the besieged towns, the ports of landing and 
embarkation, the sites and dates of the battles, 
the titles of th^ commanders on each side, and 
the lists of the killed and wounded And as 
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regards the Cunl Wars of the Roses vre hare 
many elaborate genealogies of the seven sons 
of Edvard the Third, the claims of* the nnl 
Houses of York and Lancaster to the throne 
are discussed at length , and if ths English 
anstoeracy will not read^Shakespeare is a poet, 
tliev should certainlj read him as a sort of carh 
Peerage. There is hardly a single title in the 
Upper House, with the exception of course of 
the uninteresting titles assumed by the 
lords, a\!uch does not appear in Shakespeare 
along With many details of family Instory, 
creditable and discreditable Indeed if it be 
really ncccsS-ary that the School Board children 
shoald kno \ alt about the Uars of tlic Posts 
they could Ic.am their lessons just os veil out of 
Shal espeare ns out of shilling primers, and Icani 
Hum I need not far more plcasuribU 

I Mil III Slial C'pcarc s o\ n day tins use of hu 
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IS independent of facts always, inventing or 
selecting tliem at pleasure But still Shake- 
speare’s «se of facts is a most interesting part 
of his method of work, and shows us his atti- 
tude towards the stage, and his relations to the 
great art of illusion •Indeed he would have 
been very much surprised at any one classmg 
his pin} s avith ' fairy tales,’ as Lord Lytton does , 
for one of his aima was to create for England a 
national historical drama, which should deal 
with mcidents with which the public was well 
acquainted, and with heroes that hved in the 
memory of a people. Patriotism, I need hardly 
say, is not a necessary quahty of art, but it 
means, for the artist, the substitution of a uni- 
versal for an individual feeling, and for the 
public the presentation of a work of art m a 
most attractive and popular form It is worth 
noticing that Shakespeare’s first and last suc- 
cesses were both historical plays 

It may be asked, what has this to do with 
Shakespeare’s attitude towards costume ? I 
answer that a dramatist who laid such stress on 
historical accuracy of fact would have welcomed 
histoncal accuracy of costume as a most im- 
portant adjunct to his illusionist method And 
I have no hesitation m saymg that he did so 
The reference wto helmets of the penod m the 
prologue to Henry the Ftfih may be considered 
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kings, nnd m old St Paul’s the \ery bmner 
that hid vraved on Bosworth field -wis hung up 
by RichAond himself 

In fact, everywhere that Shakespeare turned 
m London, he saw the apparel and appurten- 
nnces of*past ages, and«it is impossible to doubt 
that he made use of his opportunities The 
employment of lance and shield, for instance, 
in actual warfare,* which is so frequent in his 
plays, IS drawn from archccology, and not from 
the military accoutrements of his day , and his 
general use of armour in battle was not a char- 
acteristic of his age, a time when it nas rapidly 
disappeanng before firearms Agam, the crest 
on Warwick’s helmet, of which such a point is 
made m Henry Hue Sixth, is absolutely correct 
m a fifteenth-century play when crests were 
generallj worn, but would not have been so in 
a play of Shakespeare's own time, when feathers 
and plumes had taken their place — a fashion 
which, as he tells us m Henry the Eighth, was 
borrowed from France For the historical play's, 
then, we may be sure that archasology was em- 
ployed, and as for the others I feel certiin that 
it was the case also 'The appearance of Jupiter 
on his eagle, thunderbolt in hand, of Juno with 
her peacoclcs, and of Ins with her many-coloured 
bow, the AmSzon masque and the masque of 
the Five Worthies, maj all be regarded as 
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nrch'cologic'il , and the vision which Posthumus 
secs in pnson of Sicihus Lconntus — ' an old man, 
attired like a warrior, leading an ancient matron' 
— IS clearly so Of the ^Athenian dress’ bj 
which Lysandcr is distinguished from rOberon 
I have alrend} spoken, » but one of tlfe most 
marked instances is in the case of the dress 
of Coriolanus, for which Shakespeare goes 
directlj to Plutarch That historian, in his Life 
of the great Roman, tells us of the oak-wreath 
with which Onus Marcius was crowned, and of 
the curious kind of dress in w hich, according to 
ancient fisliion, he had to canvass his electors, 
and on both of these points he enters into long 
disquisitions, investigating the origin and mean- 
ing of the old customs Shakespeare, in the 
spirit of the true arbst, accepts the facts of the 
antiquarian and converts them into dramatic 
and picturesque effects indeed the gowai of 
liumihty, the ‘woolvish gown,’ as Shakespeare 
calls it, IS the central note of the play There 
are other cases I might quote, but this one is 
quite sufficient for my purpose, and it is evi- 
dent from it at any rate that, in mounting a 
play in the accurate costume of the time, 
according to the best authorities, w e are carry- 
ing out Shakespeare’s own wishes and method 
Even if it were not so, there is r>o more reason 
that we should continue any imperfections which 
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may be supposed to have charactensed Shake- 
speare’s stage mountmg than that we should 
have Juhet played by a young man, or give 
up the advantage of changeable scenery A 
great work of dramatic art should not merely 
be madt? expressive of modem passion by means 
of the actor, but should be presented to us m 
the form most smtable to the modern spirit 
Racine produced ahis Roman plays m Louis 
Quatorze dress on a stage crowded with 
spectatois, but ne require different conditions 
for the enjoyment of his art Perfect accuracj 
of detail, for the sake of perfect illusion, is 
necessary for us What we have to see is that 
the details are not allowed to usurp the pnn- 
cipal place They must be subordinate always 
to the general motive of the play But subor- 
dination m art does not mean disregard of truth , 
it means conversion of fact into effect, and 
assigning to each detail its proper relative 
value 

* Les petits details d’liistoire et de vie domestiqne 
(says Hugo) doivent etre scrupuleusement Studies et 
reproduits par le poete, niais uniquement comme dcs 
moyens d’accroitre la realite de I’enseinble, et de 
faire pdndtrer jusqne dans les corns les plus obscurs 
de I'oeuvre cette ne generale et puissante au milieu 
de laquelle le8'*personnage8 sent plus itbis, et lea 
catastrophes, par consequent, plus poignantes. Tout 
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doit etre Bubordorme d ce but. L’Homme sur le 
premier plan, le reste au fond ’ 

Tins passage is interesting as comifig from 
the first great French dramatist ivho employed 
archmologj on the stage, and -whosS^ plays, 
thougli absolutely correct in detail, are known 
to all for their passion, nSt for their pedantry 
— ^for tbeir life, not for their learning It is 
true that he has made certam tioncessions m the 
case of the employment of curious or strange 
expressions Ruv Bias talks of M de Pnego 
as ‘■su]et du roi' instead of ‘noble du roi,’ and 
Angelo Malipieri speaks of ‘la croix rouge' 
instead of ‘ la croix de gueules ’ But they are 
concessions made to the public, or rather to a 
section of it. ‘ J’en offre ici toute mes excuses 
aux spectateurs intelligents,’ he says in a note 
to one of the plays, ‘esperons qu’un jour un 
seigneur vdmtien pourra dire tout bonnement 
sans p6nl son blason sur le thdatre. C’est un 
progrds qm \ lendra ’ And, though the descrip- 
tion of the crest is not couched in accurate 
language, still the crest itself was accurateU 
right It may, of course, be said that the 
pubhc do not notice these things, upon the 
other hand, it should be remembered that Art 
has no other aim but her own perfection, and 
proceeds simplv by her own law^ and that the 
play which Hamlet describes as being caMare to 
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the jTcneinl is a play he Inghlj' praises Besides, 
in England, at any rate, the public ha%e un- 
dergone? a transformation, there is far more 
appreciation of beauty' now than there iias a 
feiv years ago, and though they mai not be 
familmf a\ith the authorities and archccolo^ical 

O 

data for^ihat is shown to them, still the)’ eiijo) 
whatever loveliness they look at And this is 
the important thing Better to take pleasure in 
a rose than to put its root under a microscope 
Archtcological accuracy is merelj a condition of 
illusionist stage effect , it is not its qiiahlv And 
Lord Lytton's proposal that the dresses should 
merely be beautiful a\ithout being occur ilc is 
founded on a misapprehension of the nature of 
costume, and of its value on the stage This 
valuers twofold, picturesque and dramatic, the 
former depends on the colour of the dress, the 
latter on its design and character But so mter- 
wmen are the two that, ailienever in our own 
day historical accuracj has been disregarded, 
and the larious dresses in a jilai taken from 
different ages, the result has been that the stage 
has been turned into that chaos of costume, that 
caricature of the centimes, the Fanev Dress Ball, 
to the entire rum of all dramatic and picturesque 
effect For the dresses of one age do not arli=- 
ticalh liarmrtiise with the dresses of another, 
and, ns far as dramatic \ahie goes, to confute 
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the costumes is to confuse the pla} Costume 
IS a groirthj an evolution, and a most important, 
perhaps the most important, sign of the f lanners, 
customs and mode of life of each century The 
Puritan dislike of colour, adornment and grace 
m apparel vas part of the great levolf of the 
middle classes against Beaittym the seventeenth 
century A historian v\ho disregarded it would 
give us a most maccurate picture of the time, 
and a dramatist v ho did not avail himself of it 
would miss a most vital element m producing 
an illusionist effect The effeminacy of dress 
that charactensed the reign of Richard the 
Second was a constant theme of contemporary 
authors Sliakespeare, writing two hundred 
years after, makes the king’s fondness for ga} 
apparel and foreign fashions a pomt in the 
play, from John of Gaunt's reproaches down to 
Richard’s own speech in the third act on his 
deposition from the throne And that Shake- 
speare evarained Richard’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey seems to me certain fiom York’s 
speech — 

See, see, Kuig Richard doth himself appear 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fierv portal of the east, 

AYIien he perceiv es the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glorv ^ 

For we can still discern on the ICing’s robe his 
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favonnte badge — the sun issuing from a cloud 
In fact, m every age the social conditions are so 
e\empl}^ed in costume, that to produce a six- 
teenth-century play in fourteenth-centur}' attire, 
or vice vsrsa, ivould make the performance seem 
unreal <because untrue. And, valuable as beauty 
of effect on the stage is, the highest beauty is 
not merely comparable svith absolute accurac}' 
of detad, b£it really dependent on it To invent 
an entirely new costume is almost impossible 
except in burlesque or exlr iv iganza, and as for 
combinmg the dress of different centuries into 
one, the experiment would be dangerous, and 
Shakespeare’s opinion of the artistic \alue of 
such a medley maj be gathered from Ins inces- 
sant satire of the Elizabethan dandies for imagin- 
ing that they were n ell dressed because they got 
their doublets in Italy, their hats m Germany, 
and their hose in France And it should be 
noted that the most loiel^ scenes that ha\e been 
produced on our stage ha\e been those that ha\c 
been characterised b}' perfect accuracy, such as 
Mr and Mrs Bancroft’s eighteenth century re- 
vivals at the Hay market, Mr Irvings superb 
production of Much Ado Ahoul holhiu", and Mr 
B irrett’s Claudmn Besides, and this is perhaps 
the most complete answer to Lord Ivttons 
theory, it muat be remembered that iiciUicr in 
costume nor in dialogue is beauty tlic dramatists 
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priman aim at all The true clramatust aims 
first at rvhat is characteristic, and no more desires 
that all hib personages should be b^autifiilh 
attired than he desires that they should all hare 
beautiful natures or speak beautiful ,Engbsh 
Ihe true dramatist, in fapt shows us hfc under 
the conditions of art, not art in the fom of life. 
The Greek dress was the loveliest dress the 
world has ever seen, and thf English dress of 
the last centurj one of the most monstrous ; yet 
ve cannot costume a plav by Shendan as we 
Mould costume a play by Sophokles For, as 
Polonms sais in his excellent lecture, a lecture 
to which I am glad to bar e the opportumty of 
evpressmg my obligations, one of the first quah- 
ties of apparel is its expressiveness And the 
affected s^le of dress m the last century was 
the natural characteristic of a society of affected 
manners and affected com ersation — a character- 
istic which the reahsbc dramatist will highly 
value down to the smallest detail of accuraci, 
and the inateri ils for which he can get only from 
arch-cologv 

But it IS not enough that a dress should be 
accurate, it must be also appropriate to the 
stature and appearance of the actor, and to his 
supposed condition, as well as to his necessary 
action in the play In Mr Hare’s production 
of As You LiJ e It at the St James’s Theatre, 
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for instance, the Avhole point of Orlando’s com- 
plaint that he is brought up hke a peasant, and 
not like ^ gentleman, was spoiled by the gor- 
geousness of his dress, and the splendid apparel 
worn by the banished Duke and Ins friends was 
quite ouif of place Mr„ Lewis Wingfield’s ex- 
planation that the sumptuary laws of the penod 
necessitated their doing so, is, I am afraid, hardly 
sufficient. Outlaws,Jurking m a forest and living 
by the chase, are not very likely to care much 
about ordmances of dress They were probably 
attired hke Rohm Hood’s men, to whom, indeed, 
they are compared in the course of the play 
And that their dress was not that of wealthy 
noblemen may be seen by Orlando’s words when 
he breaks in upon them He mistakes them for 
robbers, and is amazed to find that they answer 
him in courteous and gentle terras Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell s production, under Mr E W 
Godwin’s direction, of the same play in Coombe 
Wood was, as regards mounting, far more artistic 
At least it seemed so to me The Duke and his 
companions were dressed in serge tunics, leathern 
jerkins, high boots and gauntlets, and wore 
bycocket hats and hoods And as they were 
playing m a real forest, they found, I am sure, 
their dresses extremely convenient. To every 
character m the play was given a perfectly 
appropnate atture, and the brown and green of 
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tlieir costumes harmonised exquisitely with the 
ferns through which they wandered, the trees 
beneath which tliey lay, and the lovety English 
landscape that surrounded the Pastoral Players 
The perfect naturalness of the scene was due to 
the absolute accuracj cand appropnaleness of 
everything that was worn Nor coCld archte- 
ology have been put to a severer test, or come 
out of it more triumphantly The whole pro- 
duction showed once for all that, unless a dress 
is archffiologically correct, and artistically appro- 
priate, it always looks unreal, unnatural, and 
theatrical m the sense of artificial 

Nor, again, is it enough that there should be 
accurate and appropriate costumes of beautiful 
colours , there must be also beauty of colour on 
the stage as a whole, and as long as the back- 
ground is painted by one artist, and the fore- 
ground figures independently designed byanother, 
there is the danger of a want of harmony in the 
scene as a picture For each scene the colour- 
scheme should be settled as absolutely as for the 
decoration of a room, and the textures which it 
is proposed to use should be mixed and re-mixed 
in every possible combination, and what is dis- 
cordant removed- Then, as regards the par- 
ticular kinds of colours, the stage is often too 
glaring, partly through the excefJive use of hot, 
violent reds, and partly through the costumes 
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looking too new Shabbiness^ which m modem 
life IS merely the tendency of the lower orders 
towards Jone, is not ivithout its artistic value, 
and modem colours are often much improved by 
being a little faded Blue also is too frequently 
used it^ IS not merelj^ a dangerous colour to 
wSar bycgaslight, bi^ it is really diflScult iti 
England to get a thoroughly good blue The 
fine Chmese blue, which we all so much admire, 
takes two years to dye, and the Enghsh public 
will not wait so long for a colour Peacock blue, 
of course, has been employed on the stage, 
notably at the Lyceum, with great advantage , 
but all attempts at a good light blue, or good 
dark blue, which I have seen have been failures 
The value of black is hardly appreciated , it was 
used effectively by Mr Irving in Hamlet as the 
central note of a composition, but as a tone- 
givmg neutral its importance is not recognised 
And this is curious, considenng the general 
colour of the dress of a century m which, ns 
Baudelaire says, ‘ Nous cdlebroiis tous quelque 
enterrement.' The archccologist of the future 
will probably point to this age as the time -when 
the beauty of black was understood , but I hardly 
think that, as regards stage-mountmg or house 
decoration, it really is Its decoratne value is, 
of course, the some as that of white or gold , it 
can separate and harmonise colours In modem 
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plays the black frock-coat of the hero becomes 
important in itself, and should be given a suitable 
background But it rarely is Indeed the only 
good background for a play fti modem dress 
ivhich I ha\e e\er seen was the darktgrey and 
cream-white scene of the first act of the Pm- 
ccssc Georges in Mrs Langtry’s prodisCtior As 
a rule, the hero is smothered m bnc-ei-brac and 
palm-trees, lost in the gilded abyss of Louis 
Quatorze furniture, or reduced to a mere midge 
in the midst of marquetene , v hereas the back- 
ground should ahiais be kept as a background, 
and colour subordinated to effect Ihis, of 
course, can only be done aihen there is one 
smgle mind directing the whole production Ihe 
facts of art are diverse, but the essence of artistic 
effect IS unity Monarchy, Anarchy, and Repub- 
licanism ma;j contend for the government of 
nations, but a theatre should be in the power of 
a cultured despot There niai be diiision of 
labour, but there must be no diiisioii of mind 
^\Ilot\e^ understands the costume of an age 
understands of necessity its architecture and its 
surroundings also, and it is cas^ to sec from the 
chairs of a ccntiiiy whether it vas a ccntuiy of 
ennohnes or not In fact, in art there is no 
specialism, and a rcalh artistic production should 
bear the impress of one master, ftid one master 
on!,, %ho not merely ■should design and arrange 
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eveiything, but should have complete control 
o\er the >\n3 in -winch each dress is to be i\om 
MndCiTioiselle Mars, in the first production of 
Hcniani, absolutely refused to call her lover 
‘ Mon JLxju > ' unless she was allowed to wear a 
little fifehionable loquCj then much in vogue on 
file Boulnvards, and>raony young ladies on our 
oim stage insist to the present day on weanng 
stiff starched petticoats under Greek dresses, to 
the entire rum of all delicacy of line and fold , 
but these -ftickcd things should not be allowed 
And there should be far more dress rehearsals 
than there are noi\ Actors such as Mr Forbes- 
Robertson, Mr Conway, Mr George Alexander, 
and others, not to mention older artists, can 
move with ease and elegance in the attire of 
any century , but there are not a few who seem 
dreadfully embarrassed about their hands if they 
have no side pockets, and who always wear their 
dresses as'if they were costumes Costumes, of 
course, they are to the designer, but dresses 
they should be to those that wear them And 
it IS time that a stop should be put to the idea, 
very prevalent on the stage, that the Greeks and 
Romans always went about bareheaded m the 
open air — a mistake the Elizabethan managers 
did not fall into, for they gave hoods as well as 
go\vns to the j Roman senators 

More dress rehearsals would also be of value 
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m explaining to the actors that there is. a form 
of gesture and movement that is not merely 
appropriate to each style of dress, bi^t really 
conditioned by it. The extravagant use of the 
arms in the eighteenth centurj', for yistance, 
was the necessary result of the large hoop, and 
the solemn dignity of Burjeigh owed^s muctT 
to his ruff as to his reason Besides until an 
actor IS at home m his diess„he is not at home 
in his part. 

Of the value of beautiful costume m creating 
an artistic temperament m the audience, and 
producing that joy in beauty for beauty’s sake 
•without nhich the great masterpieces of art can 
never be understood, I will not here speak , 
though it is worth while to notice how Shake- 
speare appreciated that side of the question in 
the production of his tragedies, acting them 
always by artificial light, and in a theatre liung 
with black, but what I have tned to point out 
IS that archccology is not a pedantic method, but 
a method of artistic illusion, and that costume 
IS a means of displaj’ing character mthout de- 
scription, and of producing dramatic situations 
and dramatic effects And I think it is a pity 
that so many critics should have set tlicmsclvcs 
to attack one of the most important movements 
on the modern stage before that igovement lias 
at all reached its proper perfection That it will 
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do sOj however, I feel as certain as that we shall 
require from our dramatic critics m the future 
higher qualification than that they can remem- 
ber Macready or have seen Benjamin Webster, 
we shalhrequire of them, indeed, that they culti- 
vate a -Sense of beautr Pour 6tre phis difficile, 
idcheden esl que_plus gloneuse And if they 
will not encourage, at least they must not oppose, 
a movement of which Shakespeare of all drama- 
tists would have most approved, for it has the 
illusion of truth for its method, and the illusion 
of beauty for its result Not that I agree with 
everything that I have said in this essay There 
is much with which I entirely disagree. The 
essay simply represents an artistic standpomt, 
and m assthetic criticism attitude is everything 
For m art there is no such thing as a umversal 
truth A Truth m art is that whose contradic- 
tory is also true And just as it is only m art- 
criticism, and through it, that we can apprehend 
the Platonic theory of ideas, so it is only in art- 
criticism, and through it, that we can realise 
Hegel’s system of contraries The truths of 
metaphysics are the truths of masks. 



